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ABSTBAC? 

A study involving 39 retarded (21 to 92 months old) 
and 61 nonretarded (1B to 54 mcnths old) children was designed to 
determine what fundamental social cognitive skills young retarded 
children possess, to describe the characteristics and developmental 
factors of such skills, and to determine whether previous findings on 
the develcpmen/t cf these skills in young nonretarded children are 
replicable in a broader socioeconomic sample, Using teachers as 
informants, a social age and social quotient was obtained for all 
children from the Vineland social Maturity scale, k teacher 
estimation of each child's social maturity was also 
child was administered 23 communication tasks which 
nonverbal and involved three skill domains: percept 
the ability to produce a visual percept for ancther 
showing: percept deprivation, or the ability to remove a visual 
percept from another person, i,e, , hiding: and percept diagnosis, or 
the ability to determine what another person was attending to 
visually-* Findings indicated that young retarded children are aware 
of other people's acts and abilities. Appendixes include a summary of 
social intelligence measures, a skills checklist, a description of 
tasks and procedures, a sample communication tasks protocol, and 
tables showing strategies of ss, (SBH) 
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JANET BUau-nKH. Social Cognition in Early Childhoods 
U $ h .udy of Fundamental Oomunication Skills in Young 
Retted and (Jonretardsd Children (War thu direction of 
rune J. smwsou 

G»s!iication and rok # taking skills arfc considered 
important factors in determining a child's aocial competence* 
for young wtaidid children, these skills bi psrticu- - 
larly important in determining their success in blending 
into meinstwitmed or integrated environments. The present 
study expired the development of these skills in young 
started and nonretarded children vithin the theoretical and 
empirical framework associated with social cognition. In 
this context, communication art roie^taking vere viewed is 
being both cognitive and social components of social 
competence* 

The major purpose this study m threefold; (1) to 
determine vttat fundamental social-cognitive skills young 
retarded children possess; (2) to describe the characteris- 
tics and developmental factors of such skills; and (J) to 
determine whether previous findings on the development of 
these skills in young tanretarded children are replicable 
in a broader eoflioecomaic sample. The 39 retarded subjects 
selected for the study ranged in chronological age from 24 
to 92 months (x = 55iG) and in mental -age from 7 to 45 
ssnths (x * 2S.6}. The SI nenretarded children self :sid 
for the study ranged in chronological age from 16 to 54 
months (x * 37.7} t AH nonretarded children included in 
this study attended either some form of preschool or day 



care, and all the retarded children attended developmental 
day care outers. 

Using teachers as informants, a social age and social 
quotient ras obtained for all children from the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale (Doll r 19531, A teacher estimation 
of each child's social maturity m also obtained using an 
instrument developed specifically for this sturty, child 
m administered 23 communication tasks based on the rater* 
ials developed by Umpere, Plavell, and Flaveli (I977h 
These talks vere esstntially nonverbal and involved three 
skill domains: (1) percept production, or the ability to 
produce a visual percept for another person, i.e., shoving? 
(2) percept deprivation, or the ability to remove a visual 
percept from another person, i,e M hiding; *nd (3) percept 
diagnosis, or the ability to determine what another person 
was attending to visually* 

Results of the study demonstrated that! 

(1) Young retarded children can he assessed in the 
areas of role-taking and social communication 
using appropriate materials with limited talk 
demands i 

(2) Retarded children are not restricted to the use 
of any single strategy, but utilise a vide 
Variety of strategies in responding to task 
demands* 
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(3) the performance of both mentally retarded and 
nontttarded children appears to be related to 
social age level, such that children It social 
age level two received 'no credit' for most of 
their responses to the tasks, children It Social 
age level four received H complete credit" lor 
most of their responses to the talks, and children 
at social age level three vers intermediate, 
i*e M their responses wre typically scored either 
"partial credit" or "complete credit*** 

(4) The emergence of the social communication skills 
assessed appears to ccnfoEi to a developmental 
pattern characterized by a hierarchical sequence 
frofc simple to aore ccmplix forts* 

{5} Cutttutn scalograi analyse* produced significant 
coefficients of reproducibility for the five 
items in the percept deprivation domain and for 
the three items in the percept diagnosis domain 
for both retarded and nonretarded groups* 

(fi) Multiple scalograni analyses of the fifteen percept 
production items indicated that they did not 
reliably fit one scale for either the retarded or 
nonretarded groups, However, nine of the fifteen 
itens did form a reliable scale for the nonretarded 
group oaiy» 



(7) In further exploring the relationship between 
social age and communication task performance 
in each of the three domains (percept production* 
percept deprivation, percept diagnosis) p correla- 
tion coefficients were computed* Toe both 
the raiardi: /.retarded groups, facial 
age m significantly related to total scores 
on percept production* pescept deprivation, arid 
percspt diagnosis itaas. 

(?) for the nonretarded group only, correlation 
coefficients between total cwrounicatign task 
performance and chronological age were computed, 
indicating significant associations between 
chronological age and total scores on percept 
production, percept deprivation, and percept 
diagnosis item. 

(SI The findings vitb nunreUrded fr $ 3- # ana 4-year- 
old children replicate some general findings of an 
earlier study (Lempers et aln 197?] using Mm- 
retarded 1=, 2% and 3-year*old children, in the 
present study, the 2-year-oids primarily gave 
responses that received "no credit/ the 3-year- 
olds primarily received "partial credit* for their 
responses, and the 4-year-olds primarily received 
"complete credit* for their responses to most of 
the tasks. 
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The findings of this study demonstrate that young 
retarded children* at the social ages of two* three, and 
four* are aware of other people's acts and abilities. The 
replicability of earlier findings with nonretarded children 
further attests to the diagnostic utility of these tasks. 
Some potential uses of the tasks include: (13 development 
of a criterion-re fere need checklist approach to assessing 
social*- cognitive development in young retarded children* 
(2) the development of curriculum materials to enhance soci* 
competence and awareness; and (3) the implementation of 
systematic training in fundamental communication or social- 
cognitive skills. 
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CHAPTER I 

ItMJCTIOK !0 THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL SKILLS 

The enactment of Public Uw 92-142, the Education for 
All handicapped Children Act, has resulted in the piacqiient 
of mentally retarded children in increasingly less restric* 
tivt educational envirtfrjsents. in many instances this nuans 
total integration into mi i?st reamed setting containing both 
retarded and nonretarded children, U such integrated or 
malnatreaned settings the mastay and utilisation of inter- 
personal skills by. retarded children is of critical impor- 
tance for adjustment and acceptance (Edironson, 1974; 
Greenspan, 1119}- For many handicapped children, the 
fail^s to cownicata with others jta a socially competent 
mfmner become a significant problem in blending into the 
regular school classroom or into society in general; such 
failure in turn restricts further social integration, thus, 
the ability to communicate socially, either through behav- 
ioral or verbal means, may be a significant factor in deter- 
mining the child's success in blending into lass restrictive 
placements. 

Nonverbal stwinieation in the fan of expressive 
behavioral skills is thought to precede tha development of 
more sophisticated Eons of comnication and social 



awareness (Lie* Note lj Lempers* Flavell & Flavell, 1977)* 
Such basic skills include pointing, orienting, showing, and 
verbal responses* Liter developments in interpersonal com- 
munication skills include iwehildrefi differentiate them- 
selves from ethers, and to what extent they are able to take 
into account another's feelings, intents, informational 
needs, or perspectives. 

Recent research has i\m that the nonretardsd child, 
by two or three years of age, is aware of other people's 
acts and abilities* Such awareness has been documented by 
the possession of nonverbal as well aa verbal coimunicition 
skills in experimental (latere, flavell t ftavell, 1977) 
and naturalistic (Helliun fi Lempers, 1977) settings. There 
is, unfortunately, no comparable research on the development 
of social awareness in young retarded children. This lack 
of knowledge about *^ly communicative development in young 
mentally retarded children seriously limits U) efforts to 
evaluate preichool fflainstreaining or intervention programs 
(Anderson i Heseick, 1974) , (i\ the devakpnent of curricu- 
lum materials to enhance social competence and awareness, 
and (3) the implementation of systematic training in connu* 
nication, The purpose of this study is to document social 
ca&petenoe in children through the use of tasks and proce- 
dures developed within the framework of social cognition, 
fundamental social comnunication skills will be assessed in 
young retarded children and young nonretarded children, 
with the goal of identifying the developmental features 
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of such skills, . 

in the following Literature the need for a clearer 
understanding of the development of social competence fln d 
social awareness in mentally retard children will he 
.developed* ' the first section of this review will trace some 
previous attempts to conceptualise, define, and assess 
s«isl competence particular ejiphasia will be placed on 
the utility of, social cognition for aperatlonaliaing and 
researching aspect! of social competence, The second and 
third-sections of this review pertain to two components of , 
social Wgiatlon-role-taking and referential communication. 
She final section identifies problems and issues related to 
research of this type as they pertain to the rationale for 
the present study, 

Definitions and Conceptualisations 

A number of conceptual approaches ire available to 
research the development of skills which an soeiclly deter- 
lined. The concept of social competence represents one of 
these approaches, Fesearch under the label of social com- 
petence, however, has often projected more commonality than 
actually exists, The concept itself has included such 
diverse areas as cognition, social relations, classroom or 
vocational adjust»ent f and mental health (n eM r,. «?(),. 
and has been based on research with subject! varying widely 
in age range, For example, there has been a considerable 
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amount of research on competence in infants (Bronson, 19?4j 
Goldberg, 1977; Murphy i Horlarty, LHfj Khelngold, 1966, 
iHh Shirley, 193W933? Stone, Hurphy i Smith, 1973; 
Wenar, 1976) White t watts, 1973), However, the focus of 
this research has more often included the development of 
factors such as motoric behaviors, personality, cognitive 
capacities, or affect, rather than the development of more 
social aspects of competence, On the other hand, specific 
attempts to study the development of social competence In 
preschool or school-age children have focused more directly 
on the actual social skills involved, as a means of height? 
ening the understanding of social adaptation and interper- 
sonal behavior of all children, the study of social compe- 
tence has particular relevance for handicapped children and 
adults (Edgerten, 196?; Klsck, 1976j Simeonsaon, 1978), 

Social Competence 

Historically, the concept of social competence has 
often been equated with skills measured by the Vineland 
Social Maturity Scale (Doll, 1)53) or the Adaptive Behavior 
Scale (Kihira, Foster. Shellhaes, 5 island, 19741, Both of 
these Instruments represent a "mixed bag* approach to the 
definition of social competence in that they assess a number 
of self-help, cognitive, linguistic, and social skills, 
Similarly, a number of other less well-known but available 
instruments purport to measure some aspect of social compe- 
tence (Cain, levine, i Eliey, 1963? Johnson, IW01 Kohn * 
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Hosman, 1972) Uvine, EUey, I lewis, 19G9)t Heaver, 
thee? scales also represent the "toed bag* approach in that 
they consist of a fixture of cGopefeeAGifiis fe^,* communica- 
tion skills/ peer interactions, linguistic skills, cognitive 
skilis) which hive distinctive features it various develop- 
mental levels, Eta the purpose of such general develop* 
mental assesmnt, scales developed by Bayiey (1969) or 
uigirip and Hunt (19751 are probably more valid and reliable 
instrwents. 

. the major limitation of these grass measures of social 
competence is that the concept is lacking a clear or agreed- 
upon definition (Anderson & flessick, 1974] relevant to bath 
handicapped and nonhandicepped populations. According to 
South end ftesibov (1979K social competence refers to those 
attributes of an individual which are desirable to both the 
individual himself/herself and to others* Edmonson {19741 
has proposed a behavioral concept of competence which views 
competence as involving activities or behaviors on. the part 
of the individual, e.g*, responsibility, seiHirection, as 
"wail es an understanding of ot&ers* on the other hand, 
O'&aliey (Jjfl) defines aociei cfflipetenee in children in 
terns of social interaction between a child and his/her 
peers or between a child atf adults* Q'Nailey describes 
socially competent interactions as either productive or 
satisfying, when productive interactions are those which 
help the child adapt to a setting, and ittisfyifig interac- 
tions an those that are received positively by others. 



In an attempt to determine which factors account for 
varying degrees of social competence shown during social 
interactions, gone investigators km examined correlates 
of social competence* in a recent review, simeoneson 
(1M8) identifies the following correlates of social compe- 
tence! socializing agents, social settings, personality 
variables* and ability level. Neuian and Doby (1971) 
included the variables of social interaction, teacher i#pec- 
tation, (me environment, age, sex, race, intelligence* and 
the nftber o( years in school in a multivariate analysis of 
social competence. Jtioajor finding of this analysis was 
that positive social interaction accounted for approxinately 
25t of the variance on social competence, suggesting that 
skills In this area were associated with higher performance 
and adaptability of trainable mentally retarded children* 

Clarification of the concept of social competence may 
also improve the assessment and training of adaptive skills 
in retards! individuals, ftr example, is a follow-up study 
of deinstitutionalized retarded persona in the eemmmity, 
Ednettc- tnd Barccvici (1976) found that competence was one 
criteria that could be used for judging successful social 
adaptation i 

in addition to potential usefulness as an euteowmeas* 
ure in deinstitutionalization studies, social competence has 
been proposed as an sseessient measure for early intervention 
programs, Beeently, investigators have identified specific 
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components for aaseaaln? awial competence, in young ohil* 
dren as a aeana of evaluating educational and intervention 
programs such aa Hetd Start, As opposed to. the general 
"mixed big 1 approach to social competence, Anderson and 
Messiek Us?<( hive presented a 'shopping list* of 29 social 
ra&petence compcnentsi Their list ii the product of a l??3 
Office of Child Development Hml wHich met to define the 
meaning and measurement of social competence In young ehil* 
drenj and to Propose the development of social competence 
aa a goal for early intervention programs^ The couplet and 
coiprefcemive nature of social competence bsocmes indent 
when one mim the 29 wponentSi Included are basic 
skills in rtemery, critical thinking^ perception, language, 
gross and fine motor areas, problem solving and creative 
thinking, as well ai role perception, sensitivity a&d under* 
standing in eoeial relationships, curiosity, morality , etc. 
clearly! this popping list" appears too long and diverse 
to be practical lor wide-scale program use. 

Uglef and Irickett (1978) have more *ecently articu- 
lated the significance and content of social competence* 
Zigler end Tricfcett's index includes! UJ a measure of 
physical health and well being; \2) a measure, of achieve* 
mentf (3) a measure of fowl cognitive ability; and [4} a 
measure of motivational and emotional variables, This 
index sews ikilar to a definition of social competence 
proposed by the Administration for Children, Youth, and 
Families fftCYF) which has defined social competed* est 
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- - - the child's everyday effectiveness in dealing 
with his environment and later responsibilities in 
school and life, lit] takes into account the Inter- 
elatedness of cognitive and intellectual develop- 
ment physical and mental health r nutritional mods, 
end other factor? that enable a child to function 
optimally, (From Lee r Note 1, p. 1) 

using a different type of instrument, Lee [Note 1} has 
proposed an observational measure of "cowmunicetive compe- 
tent* which seems harmonious with ACYr'i definition off 
social competence* Lee operationally defines comnunieative 
compfitanea as* * 

iiia behavioral wifestation of the ability to 
use linguistic, cognitive* and social skills 
effectively in conveying and responding to a message 
in interpersonal contexts to achieve goals desired 
by self and/or others, {p. 2) 

Lee's definition incorporates nonverbal, or behavioral, 
social communication stiller thus, it appears to be appro- 
priate for studying children who vary widely in age range 
and ability, 

The conceptualisations of social competence offered 
by Anderson and Hessiek UM4} ( iigler and Trickett {1976} 
and tee (Ht te 1} were developed in response to a growing 
demand for methods to assess young children's social compe- 
tence for evaluation and policy purposes. Two factors tm 
limited the practical utility of these conceptualisations- 
First, although many investigators igrte on the relative 
importance of social competence for the successful adapta- 
tion of retarded children, they tend to disagree on the 
actual components of social competence. Because of its 
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nultidi«ensionai nature, successive refinements of the con- 
eept. of. social competence may be a necessary prelude to 
valid assessment and training of socially competent behavior 
(Simeonssori, 197B) * Secondly* these models or descriptions 
of social competence lack theoretical frameworks in which to 
consider the developmental nature' of social ccptpetenc* in . 
young children* 

Although not equivalent to the area of social compe- 
tence, there are two topics in the resent literature, social 
intelligence and social cognition, which overcome some of 
the above IMtationat the topic of social intelligence is 
useful to explore because it describes the multidimensional 
nature of social competence by identifying its key research 
components* The tojic of social cognition, based on 
cognltive^deveiopmental theory, provides a useful research 
framework which emphasizes both cognitive and social domains* 

Social inteiligenoe/Sociai (frghit ioh 

Greenspan (1973) has recently proposed a model of 
social intelligence which provides a frafiMtk for studying 
the broader areas of adaptive behavior and social competence 
in the retarded i the actual term, "social intelligence," 
appeared in the literature as early as 152(1 ag part of 
Thorndike's (1920) tripartite model of intelligence. Social 
intelligence wae later the topic of a review by Hatter and 
Foley (1973)* According to Greenspan's {1979] proposed 
model, social intelligence refers to one's ability to 
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understand and deal effectively with social and interper- 
sonal objects and events* 

Greenspan's model contains a number of specific vari- 
ables which can be operational!^ and potentially used for 
assessing social intelligence* Thase variables include 
role-taking (in perceptual, affective, aid cognitive realms), 
social inference, social comprehension, psychological 
insight, moral judgment, referential CG*nic*tion, and 
social problem-solving* In order to assess these social 
intelligence components in young children* a battery of 
measures drawn from the relevant social cognitive and 
psychological literature has been compiled (Chan, Green- 
span, ft BlachiHttxon, Ifcts 2). (Append!* A contains a 
siffifliary of these measures.) 

It should be noted that several of the social intel- 
ligence components (e>g M psychological insight, social 
comprehension, social problem solving) involve couple* cog* 
nitive processes. For example, psychological insight is 
defined as the ability to understand individual differences 
and why people behave the way they do (Greenspan, 1979) * 
The complexity kplied in such definitions clearly restricts 
the applicability of this component to verbal children. In 
practical terms only a portion of Greenspan's social Intel" 
licence model appears to be applicable for research with 
very young children* 

in summary, Greenspan's model is e taxonomy proposed 
to olassify components of psychological processes into » 
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categories usefstl for Bodying social behavior. As a theo- 
retical model, it requires data to validate the prepaid 
relationship! Mnv its components, sevarai of the indi- 
vidual ccraponents [Mli-trting, referential cofliuaiaition, 
Mral judpent) ttf isthe model have, however, teen researched 
under the rubric of social wgnitios, 

Sogial Coaaitlnn , shantj (1J75) ha* defined social 
cognition as the child's intuitive or laical representa- 
tion of others, and haw he or she nakes inference* about 
thair inner psychological experiences. Define in this 
mm social cognition provides a ttmmti for invest!- 
gating the dm'wnental natute of ggcial caiptence in 
young ckil&en. ttt tin filial gofmition *Mmvlly encm- 
passes research based on the cognitive-developmental 
approach o£ Piagflt, and Ml bsen mlewsd extensively by 
Shante (1975) arid toupiss (197s}, 

During the past decade research in the area of social 
cognition has flourished, addressing questions concerning 
the child's understanding of others under such topics as 
role-taking^ referential coimnication, Apathy, mt&l 
juttftnti or person perception. Table 1 summarizes the 
questions appropriate for each of the social cognitive 
research don&iiis* 

The appeal of social cognition as a domain of rtsaarek 
is that it incorporates a developmental approach to the 
study of social competence which is appropriate for studies 



Table 1 

Research Ouestiona Associated with social Cognition 



Research Domain 



Jtoie-'fakingi 
perceptual 
Affective 
Cognitive 

Referential ' 
taunicationst 

listener 

speaker 

Horal Judgment 



Research Question 



l/hat is the other person seeinq 7 
What ie the other person filing ? 
What is the other person thinking? 

Whit is the other perion flaying ? 

Tfhat are the li stening needs of 
the other person? 

What is the other person 
intending? 



Person Perception What is the other mm like? 
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across the life-spin (Chandler* 1376). For example, it has 
been shown that growth in social cognition (i»e», one's 
interpersonal cognitive syatefl) dicing adolescence is char- 
acterizsd by the organization snd integration of psychologi- 
cal constructs fanned during early childhood (fiarenbowi, 
1977} i such a stage-based view of social cognition high- 
lights the utility of this approach for studies in early 
childhood and on into adolescence » 

Hugh of the research on social cognition has focused 
on extending Piaget's early work on role-taking development 
in which attapts havi been mads to validate or dispute 
Piaget'i observations Qf childhood "^rocantridBn* 1 {fiaget, 
192&, 1932} , other social cognitive research ha& focused 
on dimensions of enpathyj moral judgment, or referential 
coMunicatlon which involve some sort of social understand* 
ing or ability to make inferences about others, Cor example, 
^Kinf inferences about one's feelings involves "empathy/ 
flaking inferences about one's intents involves "moral 
judgmentf* malting inferences about one's speech or choosing 
One's own cowmieation on the basis of tfces? inferences 
involves "referential ramunication/ What complicates this 
inferential process is that the young child is frequently 
uwfcle to take ether people's representations into account 
when living et such inferences (Ha?etf 193d* • Hence* 
perspective-taking may be central to the developjent of the 
child 1 ! social cognitive orientations, although this issue 
has not been entirely resolved {Rubin, 19731, 
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There appears to b& a link between role-taking, or 
taking the viewpoint of another person and cenrmicating 
about one's own point of view, Indeed, referential conmu- 
nioation has been defined as "a person's ability to convey 
accurately to others what the person is perceiving, 
thinking or feeling" (Greenspan, 1979, p, 38) . The cur* 
rent study draws heavily on the two areas of wle-tafcing 
and referential connun Nation, both of which will be 
described in mow detail in the following sections of the 
review* 

Role-Taking 

Much has been written on the develops of role-taking 
and other social cognitive skills in nonhandicapped children 
(e.g., Plavtll, Botkin, fry, Wright, £ j a rvis, 19(8) Shantz* 
1975) ^ but tee research pertaining to similar development in 
handicapped rhildren is quite limited. This section will 
review (i) t m of the definitions and developmental 
approaches to role^taking, |2] measures typically used to 
assess role-taking, and (1) empirical findings of role-taking 
skills in nonhandicappsd children! 

Definitions and ftpproichfi 

There are several definitions of role-takinfl which all 
reflect the interpersonal nature of the skill* Greenspan 
(1979) definss role-taking as the ability to put oneself in 
the shoes of rthersi to understand how others arc 
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Gtperiencipg the world. Others have also suggested that 

role-taking invokes putting oneself in the shoes of another \ 

Person (Chwdiir* ttli, t smith, Sote 3), or viewing ths 

world through another person's eyes (Kitano, Stiehl, & 

Cole, I93B(i Kitano at ah (197B) designate roMaking an 

the covert costive process of predicting another person's 

perspective, Furthen&ore, they distinguish role-taking from 

raie-p hying— ths overt enacfcrcstyt of ths characteristic 

and behaviors of otters. SooiHEWA, too, is often eon-. 

fused with nlfr-taklng, although this tern refers to a 

process whereby individuals participate is or witness their 

own reality through dram (Blwberg, mi\ Foster* 1975? 

Kiepacr 197!; Robinson, 1970K 

Some views of rote-taking or social cognition hive 
been oriented around Issues of stage sequential development 
lor example, Piiget's (1970) theory has been flfcid to study 
the emergence of aocial and psychological conceptions in 
children* and has been proposRd is a useful model lor ths 
assessment and habilitation of mentally retarded iftdivid* 
uals (Sineonssonf Grunewaid, 6 Scheiner, 197G) ■ Research 
on role»tatdng often involves the use of piagetian methods 
of concept? for examining the child's understanding of 
his/her social, as opposed to nonsoclalr woridi Much of 
the current research on rcifc-taking focuses on the con- 
struct of egcoentrispi in order to validate or dispute 
Pilot's observations (Fimt, 1926, 1932). findings fron 
studies using social cognitive tasks with nonhandicapped 
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subjects hive generally provided support for PiagetV 
proposed qualitative shifts h cognitive structures, essen- 
tially showing that tht precosrational child (up to age 
five or m) is unable to deeenter; that is, he/she fails 
to effectively consider two or nore dimensions simultane- 
ously in reasoning or iudPant situations* This may bt 
reflected in the failure to take into account the Perspec- 
tives, thoughts, or feelings of another person in role* 
taking tasks, or inadequate recognition of the informational 
needs of the other in referential oojwtunlcation tasks, 

According to Piaget r not until the age of seven or 
eight are sufficient role^tiktog skills acquired which 
allow children to engage in social, nonegocentrie, eoimuni- 
cative behavior. The link between egocentric and role- 
taking thus appears to be a bidirectional causal relation- 
ship whereby peer interaction is a necessary factor in the 
development of role-taking skills, and vice versa. Piaget 
U965f 1967) suggested that egocentric decreases as a 
result of confrontation with peers whose wishes, perspec- 
tives* asd ttanghts are different ttm the child 1 !. It is 
through these contacts tjwt children are forced to recog- 
nize that other views and perspective? m po-^ble* and 
thus learn to "take the role of the other.* 

in addition to Piaget's work in this area, several 
other investigators have also outlined models to represent 
the developmental, sequential nature of the emergence of 
role-taking skills in nonhandicapped children (rlaveih 
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1966. 1972, 1970 Flavell. Sotkin, Fry, Itright, t Jarvis, 
HJSi Kutdek I todgon, 1"7S; Selman, Note 4; Urberg: s 
DOcherty, 1976}. Flavell and his associates surest a 
model of role-taking whereby cole-taking activity serves 
as a mini to tote end, e.g., tbat of effectively c«uni- 
cating with another person (Flavell *t tx„ im). They 
propose five components that need to develop in order for 
a child tt wle-takc. These co^onents are: existence, 
need, prediction, ftalntsnance, ad application, aistence 
refers to the child's Knowledge that there is such a 
thing as a "perspective,* U., that vihat the child nay 
deceive* think, at feel in a given situation my be dif- 
ferent froa what another person perceives, thinks, or fads. 
Need implies that the child resists (hit tome analysis of 
the other person's perspective i$ necessary for achieving 
one's Irote-taking] goal. The prediction component indi*- 
catea that the child realises how such an analysis might 
be carried out, i.t,» what abilities are needed to accu- 
rately discriminate relevant nit attributes, hatntenance 
refers to the way the child remains aware of the cogni- 
tions yielded by the above analysis, even when they are in 
competition with the child's own point of view. Application 
is hew the child applies such cognitions and behaves 
appropriately, e.g., translating what one knows about the 
other's listener role attributes into an effective massage. 
This five component nodal of flavell'i U9'M) appears to 
represent an information-processing approach to role-taking. 
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FitrtU (1974) has further proposed that role-taking 
can be assigned to four specific, developmental levels, 
JfveU is characterized by the absence of symbolic repre» 
sentation of any visual act or experimca, in other 
wordSi the child can anticipate objects or perspectives 
that he/she can see, but cannot aa yet represent to hk/ 
herself any one else's perspective. At level 1 the child 
still cannot represent other's perspectives, but he/she 
can determine what objects the other person may be suing, 
At Level 2 the child can represent the fact that he/she 
and another person see different ob^cts from different 
perspectives* javel 3 is a further elaboration of UyeiJ 
involving the ability to represent another's perspective 
with such precision and clarity that both the child and the 
other can go on considering each other's point of view 
indefinitely. These levels appear to represent critical 
stePs in the development, of role-taking ability, 

Flavell's approach to role-taking es described above 
is a structural developmental approach, i.e,, he has 
proposed a sequence of developmental age-related structures 
that are displayed at different levels of social understand- 
ing. FUvtll end his colleagues (FLwell, jgtkU, Fry, 
Wright* s Jarvis, 197S! have also demonstrated the exist- 
ence of these stages using various communication and social 
problem-solving tasks. Similarly, Feffer (1959. 1970; 
Feffer s Gouremch, WO)' explored role*taking stages 
using projective story-telling tasks, as did Salman and 
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Byrne (1974), by focusing oft cole-taking within the contort 
of morel dilemmas* Hence, role-taking structures have been 
identified in several interpersonal contexts. 

In another exploration of the developmental aspects 
of role-fceking, ftudek end ItoJgon (1975) examined types of 
role-ta);ing in kindergarten though aiath-grade children, 
They utilised tlim kinds &E perspective or role-taking 
tasks; sseeptual (ij,, what la the "other" seeing?), 
cognitive ILs, t what U the -other* thinking?!* and 
affective (Le., what is tKe "other* feeling?)* intercom 
relatione between the task! were low and consistent, sug- 
gesting that role-taking may be a tiultidiipenslonal social 4 1 
cognitive construct further evidence fot the multidimen- 
sional nature of role-taking appears in a study by Drbixg 
and Docherty 11976) • These investigators presented five 
tola-taking t&sfce to threes four- and five-year-olda, 
wh^h formed a hierarchy sach that skills needed for pflier 
taste were prerequisite! for Istrr ones* The data were 
analyzed by icaiogram and cluster analyses which revealed 
that the tasks were highly scalable and formed distinct 
clusters related to the type of role-taking task* The 
major structural difference between tasks was the type of 
decentering involved-sequential versus simultaneous dscen- 
taring. Similar to Flavell et al. (1975), Feffer (1970), 
and Selman and Byrne (1974) # these investigators identified 
three sequential levels of role-taking skills* 

A feu Investigators have taken approaches to social 



cognition and/or role-taking different from those jnt 
reviewed, For mtfU t founise US751 sees such development 
as an interpersonal or social process in whith cognitive 
devtlopment regulates the "self 1 vihiie the child comes to 
know others, Both handler am) M Barentoim (1977) 
have attested to explore aspects of social cognition in 
older individuals, e,g,, adolescents or adults, these 
resiarchers present thought provoking analysta of role- 
taking and social cognitive development throughout the life- 
spaa. An extensive fcreafenent of their work will not be 
detailed here because the present review ia concerned mainly 
with research and theoretical formulations relevant to ' 
role*taking and communication in very ycung (chronically 
and deveiopentelly speaking) children, 

The following section outlines some of the experi- 
mental tasks used to assess role*taking to children up to 
five years of age, Host of the tasks explore the domain 
of ptreeptutl role-taking which corresponds to the question 
Khet is the other person seeing?" The literature to date 
seems to contain more measures of perceptual role-taking 
than jfieasuras of affeotitt or cognitive role-taking in 
early childhood (Chin, Greenepan, £ Blacher-DixOii, Note 2|< 
Furthermore, perceptual role-taking has been more fluently 
studied in children as young as one, two and threa years 
of age then other types of role-taking {Borke, I975j 
flavell, Shipsteadi A Croft, 19?B; Lempers, Flavell* ft 
flavell, 1977; Hasangkay, Kg£luskeyi Kclntyre f S^Rnifht,. 
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Vaughn, SFMveU, 1974i strayer, ligelow, t aoioe, Sate 5). 
tasessient 

8olf UkiAg skills have bees assessed in children 
during infancy, early childhood, Uter childhood, and 
adolescence. The complexity of the measures iay increase 
with the age of the child by varying tasks along one or 
tore dinsnsions, The tasks thaselves my differ as to 
the type of inference required of the child , par example, 
« thi child asked to describe another's visua-1 perspective 
or Psychological properties? The type of response required 
of the chili nay be verbal or nonverbal, and the task itself 
may be in sone game format, 1 story-telling format, or more 
standardised testing situation (Hudson, 1S7B), 

Host or the perceptual ?ou-taking tes*s for pre* 
schoolers and young children are stnplifiea variations of 
Pisget's and Inhelder'a "three mountain" experiment (1956) , 
m this study, a child was shown a three-dimensional land- 
scape and photographs taken of the landscape from different 
viewpoint!. The child was asked to select the photograph 
which identified the perspective assumed by a doll who was 
placed at various locations around the landscape. On the 
basis of their performance on this task, young children 
WM found to be "egocentric" if they attributed their own 
perspective to the doll, 

Since Piagst's original experiment res too complex 
for assessing role-taking in preschool children, a number of 



simplified variations have been developed* A tlassie 
modification of Piagit and Inhilder's 119561 three-mountain 
task was utilized in a study sorke (1975) . Borxe 
included several three-dimensional displays varying in com- 
plexity, using three and four-year-olds, she found that 
the nature of the task complexity seemed to determine the 
ease with which children could discriminate cues for visual- 
ising another's perspective. Using more complex toy 4is* 
plays and photographs, Salatas end rlanll (1976) also 
shoved that children made more egocentric errors under 
complex task conditions. 

The collection of role-taking talks for three to five- 
year-olds available in the literature vary slightly, but all 
involve the presentation of a stimulus to the subject and 
one or two questions regarding the orientation of that 
stimulus, Hassngkay et al, (197s*) carried cut an experiment 
with children three to five years old using tasks which 
varied from simple descriptions of pictures tc viewing whole 
objects from different vantage points. In tasks of this 
type, the experiranter asked the Subject questions about the 
various visual displays, fhe age-related trends in 
acconplishiag tasks found by Kasangkay et al. 11974} were 
consistent with similar work by Fishbein, lewis, and Keiffer 
(1971), 

Flavell and his colleagues Investigated perceptual 
role-taking with 3-, 4-, 5- and 5-yesr olds using tasks such 
as a cardboard cube with different pictures on its sides 
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(fluell, Botkin* ftyt ftight, t tewit* W«J - ^ taafcs 
attf their scoring procedures die fully destfibdi is Plavell, 
Bourin, Fry, Mght, I Jarvis (DH)* a teste scoring 
technique, these authors developed a range of possible 
answers ehUdren light give, and toft* indicated the number 
&f subjects ftt each age who ftaponied at each level, These 
response categories? and the tasks thrives, ean thus be 
used t?y otiier investigators, Pot example, PUran and 
Shftntf (1977] adapted several o£ Havell et el.'i HUM) 
task* in a striy which attested to relate dependency in 
early childhood with role- taking ft ills* The Wilson and 
Shants study utilized a binary scoring procedure* where a 
response which reflected egocentrism was scored V> and a 
response tdilch demonstrated any type of role-taking ability 
vis scored Tt Si&iltr tasks and procedure* were adopted 
by Zahn-Waxler, Kadke-lfarrowf and Bfidy-Swith (1S77) in 
their study relating perspective*taking to prosocisl behave 
itt. 

K unique perceptual role^takinq task developed by 
Libel* (1978) has also been used with children as young as 
tow years of age, The "glasses task* involved the use of 
* p#ir of child's sunglasses with yeUow lenses* a pair of 
adult sunglasses with green lenses, and a white unlinid 
indest card, The experimenter asked the child, "what color 
does this oard look like to you? (that do you think this 
mi looks like to no?* Conditions included glasses 
worn by child only, by experimenter only* by bath child and 
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experimenter, and by neither child nor experimenter* 
Although young children were aware that they and others 
could see things differently, thsy did not show this aware- 
ness on more complex spatial task!* * 

Chandler* Helm, and Sfllth'tete 3} and Blacher-Bixon 
and simeonsson (1973) utilized a perceptual role-taking 
task, the "Broodies," which was adapted front a set of 
eonmercial cartooni. The task consists of a set of cards 
which have a complete black and white drawing on one side, 
and a limited or partial view on the other side* After the 
child is asked to identify the complete view* he or she is 
asked to describe what toe key hole view would look like 
to a friend who did not have access to tfc complete picture. 
The idea behind this task is that only the noftegocentric, 
or deeenteted, child vould able to assume the limited 
perspective of the "other" parson 

petceptyal role-taking seen* to be the earliest and 
i»st easily measured social cognitive skill in children ss 
young as IS to 24 months, and there are several measures 
appropriate for this age group. In the tint prt of a 
study by Kssingkay, McCluskey, Heinle, Sisa-Knight, Vaughn* 
* Flaveli 11174) , two- and thm-yeat-oidii adninistersJ 
a "picture task" and an 'eye position task/ The picture 
task contained six subtasks consisting of catd# or pieces 
of Plestijlaswith pictures of objects pasted ontototh sides 
o! then, The task variables were stie of stimulus and 
instruction materials, The sets of flUiUtos pictures 
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included object! such ii a. cat, dog, apple, gr duc>< The 
child mid be sh«n a stimulus material and askrf to name 
the picture on each aide, The experimenter would then hold 
the stimulus card vertically and ask, "What da £*u see? 
What do I see? 1 Hie eye position task involved placing 
four toys around the child, pointing to each object and 
aiking the child to name It. the experimenter then looks at 
each toy with his/her eyes only and repeat! the question, 

Haeangkay it al, allswed some leeway on scoring for 
these tasks, i.e. , leaf verbal children could point to the 
appropriate object on the eya position task. This study 
presented some evidence that using these simple measures, 
even tyo*year*olds could express aose rudimentary knowledge 
about other people's visual acts and percepts, Strsyer, 
Bigeltt, and l&es (Hot* 5) found similar results. Ttiey 
administered a modified version of the picture tart to chil- 
dren at the ages of IS, 12, 25* U f and 31 souths, 

As i remit of the tvo studies cited shove, tenders, 
Flavell, And Flavell (L977) develops 23 perceptual role- 
taking tasks for use with children between one and three 
years of age, Three types of tasks were included* 
(1) Percept production^ Le«, requiring the child to produce 
a visual percept in the other, primarily by shoring 
objects; (2) percept deprivation, i.e., Involving the 
child. in a variety of ctoject-hiding tasks; and (3) Percept 
diagnosis, i»e,, asking the chik to determine what the 
other is leaking at or attending to. These tasks are 
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similar to, but less complicated than, those used by 
Maaaugkaj et ah U974), 

Using measures of the type described in this sectjin, 
researchers have gathered data to support aany of ihe theo- 
retical view of role-taking* The following pages present 
findings from developmental and comparative studies of role- 
taking in children. 

Major Findings; Developmental 
and Comparative 

Findings fro* studies in role-taking situations support 
a stage-like development gf role-taking skills (Flavell, 
1974, selban i Byrne, 1974j Orberg * Doeherty, 1376), vith 
chronological age (CM proposed as a critical factor in pre- 
dicting role-taking performance (BeVries, 1)70). studies 
using nonhandiaipped subjects have generally been in eKP&ort 
of Pisget's proposed qualitative shift in cognitive struc- 
tures, essentially stewing that the preoperational child 
tup to age five or six) is unable to decanter between con- 
flicting ^is, roles, and/or perspectives* These findings 
may at least in part be based on specific tasks and/ur 
theoretical formulations adopted to define role-taking, 
Research studies utilizing simpler tayks and/or opera tlm&\ 
definitions have revealed that §ven very young preschoolers 
are able to assunn spatial perspectives of another person 
(s&rke, IWSj Flavell, Shipstead, i Croft, lilt) and are 
characterised i« some aspects of affective rcle-taking or 
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altruism [lorkl, 1971, 1972; Hoffoan, 1975). thus, rather 
than trying to resolve the debate In the literature (Borke, 
Chandler i Greenspan/ 1972) as to the age when 
rols-tatin$ ability specifically emerges, it seen; son 
productive to c^sider the constituent components of social 
wgnttiffli or avarenees. m this context, precursors of 
social eognitioajt.g,,; siinph role-taking. and referential 
cwnaunication) have been noted in preschoolers (Mossier, 
larvin, i fireenksrg, 1976; mhm. s us^n, I977) and 
.evidence of ^rceptually -based knowledge of other's visual/ 
attentions! acts md abilities [demonstrated by skills such 
as Showing or hiding) lies been shown in the very young child 
im ages one through three (tempers, rlaveil, i ttavsll, 

1977), 

there are few studies of tola-taking in handicapped 
populations, mi those that «(iat vaiy widely in the aubjscts 
and tasks used. Therefore, a direct comparison of findings 
f«i research vith handicapped and nonhandicapped children 
is not possible, However, the identification of a develop- 
mental sequence o£ role-taking' in nonhandieapped children 
provides a type of 'norm* against which to view results of 
testa with Imndicjpped populations, studies of emotionally 
disturbed Children (Neale, 1970; Sinonsson, 1973J chandler, 
Greenspan and tarsnboiia, 1374} have shown that both *he 
maturations! trend of socialization end the reduction of 
egoqentrisd were less evident in disturbed than in iudi> 
turbed children. Orthopedieally handicapped children have 
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also been found to perform more poorly on role-taking 
tasks than nonhsBdieappaa ehilren Wipe, 197(), In addi- 
tion, low levels of role-taking ability nave been found in 
retarded populations by Affleck (1975 a, b f 197$) t 
Siieonsson and yoye {Note 6) found that a role-taking 
deficit in retarded subjects was obtained even when compared 
to nonretarded subjects of similar itt* m general, studies 
have indicated that handicapped children are delayed in 
social-cognitive development and that thiy are characterized 
by greater egocentrisi on role-taking tasks than their peers, 

Role-taking, as well as conunication effectiveness, 
appear to be critical components of interpersonal competence 
in handicapped populations, just as they arc in nwhanai- 
eapped populations (Keinatein, 1975). For example, Affleck 
(1976) has shown that role-taking ability is a determinant 
of Interpersonal tactics in that individuals who performed 
well on taking the role of others used hitter strategies for ,-, 
solving in Interpersonal task, 

Role-taking may also be related to communicative 
effectiveness in children. In a series of studies, long- 
hurst (1974) demonstrated that the retarded child's ability 
to coMwnioati is not simply a function of vocabulary or iq, 
but of perspective taking ability as wall. Employing a 
speaker-listener paradigm for a referential communication 
task, tonghurst (1972) found that ipentally retarded doles- 
cents could follow their own instructions, but were inade- 
quate in their coimunication to others. The retarded 
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. adolescents thus demonstrated their failure to take into 
account the listener's neede, despite the fact that th^ 
had demonstrated thi possession of -appropriate verbal 
*" skills, "* 

Based on these research findln^Bp It can be cancludid 
that* (a) social cognitive skills io retarded individuals 
are not detesmin«3 salely by intelligence levels; and tbl 
roie s tafting and conraunication, as component stills of social 
cognition, are related to socially competent behavior In 
retarded or handicapped persons, 

^ferential Comntmicatimi 

Definitions and Approaches 

In Shantz's (197!} coftprehensive review, referential 
communication was cited as a component of social cognition, 
fiesearoh in this domain eftefi corresponds to the question, 
"Hhat is the other person saying?*, but it (nay involve tfie 
study of both speaker and listener skills. For erample, 
flosenberg (1972) defines referential communication is the 
way in which a speaker estate from his repertoire of 
. nanes, descriptions, ana gestures in order to oomnwicate 
with his listener about certain objtcte/ events, or rela- 
tionships, it also involves th* way in which a listener 
correctly or incorrectly identifies the speaker^ 'referent 
1 . from the speaker's. utterance* 5re*napan, Butka, Zlotlow, 
and Barertbolm (1975) have described referential efwunicatien 
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more simply as the process by which one attests to provide 
sufficient descriptive information regarding a particular 
object or action on an object such that a second person has 
a clear idea of what the first person has in nind. 

Piiget's 11970) theory ia also appropriate for concep- 
tualizing development in the area of referential eomnica* 
Won. According to Pi&get, not until the age of seven or 
eight are role-taking skills sufficiently developed to allov 
children to engage in aenegoeentrie, social coifthunitiative 
behavior f 

with reference to communication skills, a cojwnica- 
tively egocentric child is one show speech is not accomo- 
dated to the needs of the Hatener f and a erauwnieatively 
non&gocentric child is one whose apeech accommodates the 
listener and/or is adjusted in response to listener feedback. 
Hence, egocentric speech nay be due to the child's inability 
to predict the perspective of others and to tailor his/her 
speech to fit that perspective, 

The speech of young children has often been character- 
ized as "egocentric" or "private* (Kohlberg, Yeager, fi 
Hjertholm, 19(8; Piaget, IMS) Vygotsky, 19 G2K However, 
recent research suggests that young children do possess 
fonts of socialised eomunicafcion* An examination of uni^e 
task variables nay account for scut of the discrepancy . 
found in different studies on the camonieative abilities of 
young children* The next aection briefly reviews relevant 
referential communication tasks or measures appropriate for 
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young chilli and ii follows by esipirical tw&iw i" 
^il arts. 

aseflffltnt. 

■ : H»t;«(«MntiaL cosmuniGation studies have adopted 
tm variation of a "listener-speaker" paradigm* a two 
p^'comunlcatlflh situation used to itudy the Oat of 
bfth»vior between a speaker mi a listener, Krauss and his 
SiwjiatM (Gltickiliera S KtaiiBS, IWt Gluckaberg, Krauss, 
i Biggins, 1975) Ktausi ( filuekiberg; 19Hj KriUis 5 
fiUolcsberfi lJBi.iwm Hfeintiakiar* have popular- 
ised this ^ their elasaie sxptrireatal task the 

; speaker; and Ustsier areHparated by a barrier ot serein. 
The speaker is asked to describe novel f one of sis blocks 
(stacked onto a dowel) to the listener on the other side 
of tii acreen. the listener, who his an Identical array of 
Blocks. before hint/her, Id to choose the correct blocks in. 
order to "»tch the speaker's stack. Bifferanfc.versions of 
this task' have been used with subjects ranging in age from 
prfschoolere to adults. 

of particular relevance to this study a:e those refer- 

. iBtial ccnsuitieation ueasuMs appropriate for chronologically 
and devsloptenUlly y™ng duldrin. Studies by Karataoa 
(1173) and Meaner art Apthorp (1976) have utilized a refer- 
ential comunication task appropriate for three to five year 
olds, Both studies required the child to communicate to 
adults who were either blindfolded or net blin^lded. The 



two sxperinents differed on the actual task used (paying 
a game vs. playing "stored and on experimenter character* 
Istks (lale vs. female or black vs. white). 

The Communicating All Necessary Steps |CHt§) task 
iKonson, Greenipan, i stoeeneson, 1979) haa been uied with 
kindergarten children (ftonson, 1978) and could be easily 
adapted for use with praschMieis* 'fliis task ia a modified 
veriion of the tasit developed by mm and Ma colleagues. 
The &ffi utilize the following sat of itinulii (a) four 
large cans—two rid and two blue; (b) four snail eaae^two 
red and two blue; and (c) five objects-paper clip, eraser, 
pencil, penny, whistle* One can of each description is 
placed in a row of four on top of a table and similarly 
beneath a table* After pointing oat the arrangement of cans 
to the child, ths wperiiiintar explains that both of thai 
will leave the room (or go behind a divider) and that . the 
- child alone- should return with one of. the objects, place it 
under i can, and return to the experiier.ter. The subject 
is then aiked to report exactly where the object vaa placed, 
and then the eaperinentsr retrieves the r jjeot. providing 
feedback to the child* the entire procedure is repeeted 
for all five objects* The child's descriptions are scored 
according to accuracy! which includes the distension of 
Ideation (on or under the table) , size, and color of the 
can. 

t , perspective taking tasks of tempera, flavell, arid 
Flavell (1977) , described in the previous section on *ol*= 
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taking alio assess rudimentary comication skills in 
children In many of the tasks included in tempers et al,, 
the child ii required to dusonstrate knowledge of ahothar 
person's' perspective an4 to conwumleate that Pledge to 
the other person in either I verbal of nonverbal manner. 

Dgyglogggrttgl and COMMHtlve 

Haay of the results from studies on referential coiwu" 
nication in nofthandiceppefl children eonfin Piaget'a lint] 
notions about the dtvelopment of comiunicatioii» in genital, 
young cbildtm'a ccmwnicative tfforti tend to be egocentric 
and lacking in accuracy (fclvey, ISSSi Asher, 1976; Mhe? fi 
9den, 1976; Karabenick * Miller, 1S77? Krauss s giuckaberg, 
1969), Results suggest that the coapetent listener p^t 
have the same skills u the competent speefcer (ironsmith i 
Hhlthurat^ 1976), hit listener proficiency may develop 
eerlier than speaker proficiency (Krauss 4 GlucUberg, 
19S9) i Both skill*, however, seem to increase with tfjt* 

Several variable* »*y effect the performance of chil- 
dren on referential tjjumication tasks. Such factors 1ft- 
olude Mftory (feher & Qden, 1976) j ability to decode 
Usages (B&rison \ Levey, 1977) # perceptual discrimination 
ability (Sussvein * Smith, 1975), the development of plana 
on the part of the listener (Cosgrove i Patterson, i?77; 
Patterson, tossed; t Cosgrove. WW* ^ perspective 
or role^taking ability (Gar*ira * Anisfeld, 1976j Keyes, 
fii'wauii'i Bogere,Hote7){ Mbinon t Bobinsan f ljjj), Even 



. fully background may affect Mnleation performance* 
According to Prison and Cassei (1§75), children from pre* 
doiiihantly person-orient fo^g ihowid greater evidenc* 
of accowralating their connwnication to the listener's 
perspective than children from p&sitlon-oriented fawilitt. 
the investigators characterize parson-oriented families ** 
having the relationships anong family ienbara based upon 
individual psychological property e.g„ needs, intents, 
or stives* Fositlon-oritnted families have relationship* 
band on Positions of Mwi t «,g l( m> age, 0 r states* 

A npb#r of other investigators claim that eqocentrism, 
of Mitntin, is only one factor vftloh iftay account for the 
generally poor ccaftunieative performance of young childr^ 
Furthermore, the notion of sjostntriam m be insufficient 
to explain the variation k children's cosmuflicatloii task 
pftttHM. Shate (1977) ( for example, suggests that 
researchers have undoreetiiated the ability of preschoolers, 
whose oeaMicative competencies may be masked or unused 
In specific experimental situations, 

Shatz is by no mm the sole supporter of the idea 
th« young children are ccimunicativaly competent* Hoy 
(197S) clalffls that nany measures baaed on the speaker's 
conmunicaticn alcner without regard to listener attributes 
or situational parameters, may lead to spurious estimate* 

s 

of the egocentric content of children's Connunication* 
Studies by both Karatsos (Iflfj) m Helssner and Apthorp 
(1575) have shown that preschoolers are able to take a 
Mlnd&lder listener's condition into account in a 
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fiomftuniflfttion.Ulk* Finding* front both studied showed thai; 
l preschoolers wpre sensitive to the unusual visual needs of 
the listener, M indicated by. their. appropriate verbal mes- 
sages, Rodgon, Hurtigj t Kurdek (Bote 0) also clain that 
preschoolers are aware of the need to respond to a listen- 
er's dllenia, even if they are, not sure or capable of doing 
io*' , 

Research ifitb young children has ghovn that basic 
eomunieative tasks can he assessed with children a? young a* 
out to three years of age, Accardkg .to.Bellnan and tempers 
(1977) this type of social CMunicatlon includes three 
things t (1) the ability to engage others it sons kind of 
interaetiofti (21 the aoillty to tike the role of another 
by accttwibdating one's usages to listener needs; and 
(3) the ability to reformulate one's message in response to 
listener feedback, This concept of socialised commiea- 
tion seems to reguire social and costive skills beyond 
those of a pfMflhfiolar, yet investigators ftucft as ter^s* 
Flavell, and Flavell (1977) have shown that ^ysar-olds 
vtrt perfectly cipible in this regard when appropriate 
tasks were used. These investigators explored early social- 
cognitive detelopatnt by assessing the young child's 
behaviorally expressed knowledge of peopled viaual-atten- 
tlonal acts and abilities. Their 60 subjects ranged in age 
from 11-1/2 to 37*1/2 months. Three type? of tasks were . 
used, none of vhirh retired a verbal answer frw the child, 
but which did require sows receptive language skills. The 
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tasks assessed children's social understanding in the fol- 
lowing areas; (a) percept production |e*g,, showing), in 
which the child was asked to produce a visual percept for 
another person; lb) percept deprivation [e*g,, hiding), 
in which the child was ssked t^rtaki in a number of hid- 
- 4 mut and (chpercept diagnosis {e,g,, pointing), in 
which the child was asked to determine what another person 
was visually attending to. 

The findings of this study suggested that very young 
children do hive a rich repertoire of oomunication Mils, 
Although one-year-olds could produce >j£ eenprehehd point- 
ing, and perhaps show a toy in a rudinftntary way, they did 
little else* Thrie*yespolds* on the other hand, were 
marly at celling on most of the tasks, The tacks appeared 
to be age-related, such that older children were nore lticely 
to dc then correctly. Biding ability clearly emerged later 
than showing ability* Oh the basis of Guttoan scaling 
analyses, there m evidence that the tasks famed *n ordi- 
nal sequence, the Authors claimed that the age trends in 
the data reflect iipettsnt developments in the ares of 
social interaction! copnunication, and perceptual role* 
taking* Specifically, they asserted that the skill* of 
pointing and showing, for example, vers "acts of social com- 
munication *d instruments of social interaction" (p, 48) . ; 
The above findings were not restricted to Laboratory 
. or experimental settings, but also observed in naturalistic 
settings, In observational studies* preschool children have 
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danwisttated their ability to produce s&ekl speech and to 

adept their speech to the need? of the listener (Garvey k 

KogUf X9?3i ShstM Mm, l??3j SpHton i Ue r UT7lt 
i 

Unlike restaich tfith nonhandtcapped populations, how- 
evstf .eenminicrtiPD studies with retarded subjects tend to 
involve pr4»Eily achooHge children or adolescents. Such 
studies have generally adopted the model used with nonhandi- 
capped subjects*** tw-person cofflnunication situation used 
to study the flow of behavior between a speaker and a lis* 
imty However, when this paradign is used to assess the 
deficiencies of retarded children in describing objtctE, 
evem r or relationships to listeners, i nuabir of assump- 
tions are *ade, as pointed out by longhurat iWl) > For 
exanple f Che child needs to have a number of speech and lan- 
guage skills in Older to be successful at producing descrip- 
tions fhe child's speech must be intelligible, and lus/her 
vocabulary mist be large enough to differentiate between, 
attributes of the referent (i,e<, the thing to be described) 
and any non-ttferenfcs * Finally, the child must be able to 
digerwinati arang objects in an array, ptopK w other 
items involved in the task. dub to the verbal nature of 
iwst interpersonal cmmuiiication tasks used with the 
- retarded, older children have usually been incited a* sub- 
jects in these. studies je,g,, Hoy.i HcKnight, 19"* Long- 
hurst * Htty t Wh tonghurst, 1974), 

Results of ccMaunicntion studies vith retarded, adoles- 
cents have shown that they generally have egnntynication sldll 



deficits. ' In one study by longhurst (1S74), which utilized 
the classic listener-speaker p&radign, retarded adolescents 
in the speaker role ganged rattier mMUH $W\$lWi 
which baa pearling to Pelvis, but little meaning for 
their listeners. In Another, but skiUr, study, Longhurst 
and Berry (1975) divided retarded adolescents into three 
levels on the basis of their intelligence and adaptive behav- 
ifrt Again* We subjects' task was to describe figures fori 
confederate adult listener so that the listener could stltct 
sMUr stimuli froa an array, After speakers received 
feedback in response to their eomnication failures, they 
tfsre given a chance to provide a second description, signifi- 
cant differences in number and types of redescriptions were 
found among subjects of different intelligence levels. 

In studies of communication style using retarded chil- 
dren it has been shown that both high level cownicators 
and lev level ccmunicators can alter their style of eomu* 
nicrtion to low level listeners (Hey l HcFnight, 1971)* 
However, even these comraication adjustments were ineffec- 
tive in producing greater listener understanding* The 
authors suggest that communication skill training for 
retarded children must be concentrated on both the lin- 
guistic fom and the appropriateness of the rwseags. 

In summary, referential eommuniestiM research with 
retarded or handicapped subjects indicates that older chil- 
dren or adolescents ere generally poor cmtnicetors on tasks 
involving either listener or speaker skills* conmication 
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studies with youftg handicapped or retarded children have 
not, to data, been published and point to an important 
area for research, 

problems and Rationale 

Although the development of role-taking and communica- 
tion skills ih children has b§tn widely researched in non- 
handicapped children, there are several unresolved basic 
issues to extending these findings to handicapped children* 
For exuple, there ie an ongoing debate in the literature as 
to the specific age and/of characteristics of the decline of 
childhood egocentric, tony research findings have i&dieated 
that yousg children ire liable to take another person's per* 
spective into account* Prespably, the ability to twuni- 
cate follows a developmental trend limilar to that associated 
with cole«taking, i»e», children do not demonstrate mature 
nnnuniation skills until the age of at least seven or 
eight years, The dispute as to the exact age that certain 
social cognitive skills appear (pork*, 1971, 1972, 1975| Chan- 
dUr s Greenspan, 1S72), however, any be due at least in part to 
discrepancies in the type of ;oeial cognitive measures used* 

l& area of coimication, for ixaiiple, one can see 
tb*t the »Ofe conceptually dliffkiilt a task is for a child, 
the poorer his/her communicative ability will appear (frags? 
t Slucksbargi 1977], When conffiunication tasks require chil- 
dren to verbalise descriptions of meaningless designs or 
geometric patterns \mm * Glucksberg, 19S9; bonghurst, 
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1974; Longhurst f Berry, 1975; Peterson, Basmer, t ?lmll f 
1S72), both young nonmard&i children and retarded children 
an£ adolescents do quite poorly, On the other hand, vJwn 
children are required to give behavioral or gestural evi- 
dence of their comnuniGation skills, findings suggest chat 
children as young as two or three years of age are competent 
ccmnunicators4 Blank (1974) has suggested that thcee^year* 
olds may prefer to cannunicate via gestures if they are not 
compelled to used language, 

Cenmunication deficits clearly characterize the social 
interaction behaviors of many retarded children and adults, 
In studying comuinication skills of the retarded, jfesearch* 
m have focused on tasks which directly or indirectly tap 
their linguistic abilities; rather titan focusing on other 
nonverbal variables Which nay also reflect their eouuanic^ 
tive ability, schiefelbusch (lMireliJitd that amnlca- 
tion is an' interpersonal process which involves both verbal 
and gestural behavior between two or more people, The 
varied usee of such nonverbal communication have been sug- 
gested by ftrgyle {1372) « For example, nonverbal signals 
may be used to manage one's immediate social situation 
fe*g,, to convey one's actional state), they nay support 
other verbal owmunication M M facial expressions or hand 
f&oveflents)* or they may replace verbal communication (e,g M 
sign language), Vtry little research on nonverbal or basic 
communication skills in retards Individuals has been 
reported. That vhich is described in the literature involves 
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primarily moderately to severely retarded* rather than 
hiiMi? retarded groups. For example^ Mntomn-MyHi 
Steifij and Sackett (197$) have shown that severely and pro- 
foundly retarded individuals can communicate their basic 
needs through nonverbal means, Hon so a, Greensp^i and 
Simeonason {197S) used referential comnunicablon tasks with 
moderately retarded children who had mental ages ai low as 
four years, but the nature of the SKperimentai task required 
a specific level of verbal competence. In their review of 
nonverbal events of social behavior and successful cow 
nity adaptation Of the retard, Deflisi $nd Mello (Kote 3) 
suggest that nonverbal communication deficiencies early in 
life light interfere with the development of bofch verbal 
and nonverbal coiraunication skills* In light of the impor- 
Unci of this topic, it is indetd surprising that nswclr 
trs have not examined the communication skills of retarded 
children using tasks which make limited linguistic demands. 
Based on Efrauas and GlucJcsbtrg's (1377) approach in which 
a communication task appropriate for adults was successfully 
perfoned by children when tasks demands were greatly 
reduced, it should be possible to further reduce t&sk 
demands to be appropriate fov preverhal retarded children. 
It would be important, diagnostteiiiy and therapeutically, 
to deteisine if ttrly conmunicfttive abilities are present 
in young retarded children, just as they are present in 
young nonretarded children* The methodology proposed by 
Lempers, Flavell, and Flavell (1977), which was described 



Hiliecf has potential for exploring basic social-cognitive 
skill develops^ in young retarded children, However/ 
certain Imitations inherent in the original procedure of 
Lempers et ah should be recognized, First of all, the 
children were tested 1a their own homes with their mothers 
present and, in many cases, serving as one of the two ex- 
perimenters. All children were white and from middle class 
families? in most cases both parents had allege education, 
The generally high socioeconomic status of the parents, 
coupled with the fret that each child's own mother was 
present during testing, might have contributed to a spuri- 
ously high child performance. It has indeed been suggested 
that the presence of the child's own mother in standardized 
testing situations (e*g,, during administration the 
Bayley scales or the Stanford-Bluet) may promote higher test 
behavior on the part of the child than a situation in which 
no mother is presenter in which an unknown female adult is 
preipjit (Haafcins, femey, Stedman, BlacheMJixon, £ Pierce, 
1978), 

In summary, the following problems art gtr&afle to 
this study ; 

(a) There has been little or no effort m^e to 
determine what social cognitive skills, if any, 
developmon tally young retarded children have* 

lb) tiiete is an available methodology for exploring 
the above-mentioned skills which places few 
linguistic demands on the children by requiring 
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nonverbal indicators of social awareness, such 
ta stowing, hiding, or pointing (leipers et al., 
157?) , Howev^i that methodology is confounded 
by socioeconomic factors procedural problems, 
(c) Although thtre is evidence that young nonhsndi- 
capped children demonstrate early sockl cogni- 
tive skills in * developmental, ordinal sequence, 
similar work with retarded or handicapped chil- 
dren has not been carried oat. 

In keeping with the problem m issues identified in 
this review, the purpose of the following sttfV was to 
systematically investigate social cognitive development in 
young retarded children by analyzing their role^aking and 
fundamental nonverbal communication skills. A secondary 
purple was to confirm and elaborate the findings of Landers, 
FUvell, and Flavell (1977)* To achieve these purposes, the 
approach of tapers §t al* was adopts as a strategy for 
assisting ccsmnication behaviors in developmental ly young 
retarded children. 

The major questions addressed iii this descriptive study 
are as fellows! 

1, What .are the fundamental iscial*eognitive skiUi 
Qfjevclopmeataily young retarded children? fo 
answer this question, the earliest dsionstration 
of social cognitive developent in young retarded 
children will be documented using a set of experi- 
mental tasks. 



2< ljha£ .ftfe the characteristics and developmental 
features of such skills? The emergence of these 
social-cognitive skills will be systematically 
analyzed using descriptive statistics and scalo- 
graa technigues. 

I* Are previottt findings on the development of fundA " 

SenUl communication skills in nonrstfarded 

children repllcable in a broader socioeconomic 

sample? An attest will be made to cohfirs the 

Leipers tt al. findings using a local sample of 

nonretarded children, similar analyses to those 

carried out on the data from retarded subjects 
i 

will be performed* Data from the nonretardfid 
subjects will h§ used to extend the findings of 
Lempers et al, and to determine whether their 
results are replicable and reliable with nonfe- 
tarded preschoolers, 
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CHAPTER II 
METHOD 

The sheets for this study were 39 »«ull> «*"ded 
Children and 61 nonrettried children, 

Retarded Children 

All of the retarded children participating in this 
study weri enrolled in one of two local dsvelrpflientai day 
care centers, the Happy Time School in Burlington and the 
Sara Barktr Development Center in Durhara* ttorth Carolina. 
The children taaged in chronological age frofi !4 months to 
93 months (x 55,6K Mental ages, available trot r«Mdi 
for 31 of the children, ranged from 1. months to 45 Mflths 
{x »».<). 

In order to insure that specific sensory or physical 
disabilities of the retarded children would not be t oofi- 
founding factor in the study, a skills checklist (see 
Appendix B) for determining abject eligibility m filled 
out for each child by teachers. This was done liter P^is- 
sion forms were obtained, but prior to any child's inclusion 
in the stedy- This instruct is a checklist used to 
detewine Aether children, had the physic*! abilities 
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required for participation, e,g M adequate vision and hear* 
ability to 9rasp objects in bom rudimentary way, etc* 
Ihe items oft this lilt were selects Iron the ^earning 
Accomplishment Profile {Sanford, 1974}. Of the SO retarded 
children who wire potential subject* for this study, nine 
wire eliiinated on the basis of their low skills checklist 
score* The appropriateness of using the skills checklist as 
an index of basic competence to determine the eligibility 
of subjects for this study was demonstrated by the fact that 
significant correlations of .$7 r .76, and .59 were found 
between the checklist and the nental age, social age, and 
social quotient of the subjects, respectively* 

In sumnaiy, the following criteria ytre used for the 
inclusion of retarded children in this study; 

1. A minim of five selected items on the sensory/ 
physical skills checklist 

2. Evidence for an organic etiology of retardation 
based on either clinical judgment of staff 
members and/or records on file, 

I. Chronological age between two and seven years* 
Table 2 contains a summary of demographic characteristics of 
the retarded children who participated in this study* Test 
scores and etiologies of retardation for individual subjects, 
where available, are contained in Appendix C, 

ffijAggtjried Ch ildren 

A sample of nonretarded children was included in this 
study for two purposes: (U to replicate the findings of 
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Table Z 

Demographic flimnar- 1 for Retarded subjects 
IM39! 



Child Characteristics 

renale 
Hale 

face 
Mite 

Black (non-white) 

Chronological Age tCA) 1 

MAUI Age (HM^ b 

Livil of Retardation* 

Hiti (55*69) 

Wdmte (40-54) 

Severe/frolaund (439) 

tfot specifically 
state* 



SD 



15 
17 



SIM 15,44 34,0-92,0 
28.58 *U0 1.MS.0 



12 



*mih$x* given repweent months^ 

^Mental ages tore given « derive te 31 of the retarded 
subjects* 

^Thase were derive frem available test data and represent 
the 1173 AMD classification l^Is; if «i test scores 
wete given, the information on etiology/diagnosis was used, 



tempers, Flavell, and Flivell (1977) using a local sample 
of children without a socioeconomic bias, and (j) to obtain 
a normative fraiiFwor); from which to view the performance 
of the retarded subjects. 

Lite the retarded subjects, all nonreUrded chiUm 
participating in this stufy attended preschool or a day 
care center on a full-time basis* The £1 nmeUr'ed sub- 
jects were drawn from tvo (Ssa^l Hill and one Durnam, 
North Carolina, settings. The three centers confined chil- 
dren from both black and white families of various educa- 
tional levels and of high, medium and low socioeconomic 
status. The incone of parents, at each school, ranged from 
under 15,000 to over $15,000, 

Children between the ages of 1 year 6 months and 
4 years £ ionths, whose parents signed the consent form, 
could participate, tionretarded children at each of the 
approximate ages of 2, 3, and 4 wm included. ftMn 3 
contains a binary of demographic characteristics of the 
nonretarded children » 

Subject Vfc Ubles 

In addition to the use of the Skills Checklist 
described earlier, information on several classification 
variables was obtained for all objects. 



Vlntland Sfr^lHaturity Scale 

The vinelarti Social Maturity scale (VSflS) was selected 
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Table 3 

Demographic Swiary foe Nonrttarded Subjects 
W-fil) 

Child Characteristics 12 IB ** nge 
Sex 

ftaale 35 
Male 25 

&ee 

White 32 
Slack {non-white; 29 

Chronological Age |Cti f 37*72 10.16 1B.0-5M 
^uitbers given represent ironths, 



SO 

as a unsure of social competence which could be collected 
for all subjects in this study, Evin though the Imitations 
of this instrument have been Jelineattd previously in this 
reviev, its selects! use as an estimate of developmental 
status in this study m felt to bi appropriate. The actual 
scale itemsf arranged in order of inaeasing avtragi diffi- 
eulty, represent progressive j&aturation in the domains of 
selHielp, seiMirection, location, occupation, coaraunica* 
tion and social relations! One of the underlying assumptions 
of the scale is that narration in social independence may 
be taken as a ^aaure of progressive development in social 
competence For each subject, the scale yields a Social 
Age (SA) score and a Social Quotient {SO) ■ For descriptive 
purposes, the SA may be considered statistically and method- 
ologically eonpra&le to Binet cental ages (ma's! and the &3 
to iinet iQ's* (Additional information on the Vinelani Social 
Social Maturity scale and a sample test protocol are pre- 
sented in Appendix k.) 

Soda! Maturity Banh 

This instrument, developed specifically for this study, 
relies on teacher mixtion of hw* socially mature a child 
ih relative to dll other member in the child 1 ! classroom. 
For eich subject, the Sochi Maturity tank U expressed is a 
percentile, tfiich is derived by dividing the rating assigned 
to a child by the total number of children in the oUss* 
Although the inptnment cannot be used to compare social 
futurity rankings for children from different classrooms/ it 
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does provide a general index ef iocial aaturity within groups 
of retarded ml nonretarded children in this 3tu ^- h ss W l * 
Social Maturity Raafc protocol, with directions for scoring, 
is presented' i!l Appendix D. 

Child Characteristics 

A few days before children veil tested, teschets vers 
revested to mnpiete the skills checklist for all child-* 
Whose Parents gave emission for then to participate. 
Tischtrs of the retarded children were also whsd to indicate 
Which children (al required special reinforces, (b) required 
unusual teaching strategies, « (e) had biiarre or dsstruc- 
tivi behaviors, The experimenter also obtained relevant test- 
ing, Mi and diagnostic inforaation for each subject during this 
tim. 

Materials 

cofflnunication tasks 

The coasunication tasks used in this itady wire based 
on those developed by Lampers, Flavell, and Flavell (1577)* 
Their materials consisted of 23 nonverbal tasks involving, 
in their terminology, "percept production," "perKpt 
deprivation," and "percept diagnosis." In paapt produc- 
tion tasks the child was to produce a visual percept for 
anothe? person, i.e.* shoving, For example, the child ™w 
^ asked to show objects varying in dimension or form to a 
person with varying "perceptual needs/ la P«wpt de P ri ^ 
tion tasks the child was to faove a visuil percept from 
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another pinon, i-e-i hiding* These tasks examine things 
such a? the child's knowledge of hiding objects or We 
child's ability to hid! hiMlf or herself. In parent 
diagnosis the child was to determine what the other person 
was already visually attending to, either by looking to 
where the other's fing§r was pointed or to whtra the other 1 i 
eyes were directed* These tasks thus exanine the child's 
ability to ctEpiehend 4ni respond to another's gestures. 

A complete list of the Lempers it al. tasks is con- 
tained in Table 4. Pictures, blocks, toys wd oth« COTon 
objects were ufcl for all tasks with the exception of 
Tasks $a r jb, 11a* ISa, and 15b. Tor these* the simple 
toy apparatus depicted in Figure 1 was used. The construc- 
tion and presentation of stimulus materials ves accomplished 
according to direct instructions from lumpers, who served 
as a consultant to this project. 

Procedure 

Study Preparation 

Prior to the collection of data a workshop was oLered 
for teachers and staff at each of the developmental centers 
containing handicapped childfen. This consisted of an over- 
view of the study and the potential significance of the 
findings, and alec a specification of the responsibility of 
the school personnel 

Infomed consent from each child's parent(s) or foster 
parent(s) was obtained through a detailed patent permission 
letter (see appendix E for saiyle letters) * 
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tfable 4 

tasks used in the Present study 



Figure 1 
Toy Apparatus 



Percept Production Torts 



1. Show toy 

2. Show card picture 

a* Presented riqht side up 
b. Presented upside dawn 

3. Show block picture 

a. g*B eyes open 

b. Q's eyes closed 
c* g's eyes covered 

4* Show cube Picture 

$i Show S's back 

Si Show large, immovable object 

7 1 Sim stick picture 

8- Shw froffl behind screen 

a. S's hand 

b. The stick picture 
9* Show on toy panel 

a. Support board movable, obstacle board fixed 
b< Support board fixed, obstacle board movable 
10- 5 points 



Pesecpt Deprivation Tabb 



12. 
13. 
H. 



Hide on toy panel 
a* Support board movable, obstacle board fixed 
b* Support buard fixed, abitacle board movable 

Hide large, ira»vable object 

Hide S 

Hide i*s hands 



Percept Diagnosis Tasks 



IS* 0 looks 

" a* Eyes-face convergent 
b* fcyeHace divergent 
16 ♦ 0 points 




(from; Uppers, Hm/ell, mi 
Tlm\U i>m 
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Administration of Communication Talks 

The battery of 2S tasks was administered to each child 
individually dyeing one> or if necessary, two sessions, 
test children required only oris session; however, if a child 
grew tired or irritable, or if the session was excessively 
long, a second session was used, Ml tasks itch adminis- 
tered in in available room at each center* Ait average ses- 
sion lasted approximately .if) minutes, with a range of about 
1! minutes to 45 minutes. 

The tasks were administered according to a medifUd 
clinical forrsat, The emphasis of task administration was on 
determining whether or not a. given child had certain 
|erspeetive*taking or wmunication betiaviota in his or her 
behavioral repertoires the experimenters, therefore, made 
every effort to maximize opportunities for the child to re- 
spond. 

Two experimenters rare present during each session, 
One played the role of the •other* and was responsible for 
direct interaction with the child. The second experimenter 
Presents stimulus materials, coded all-of the child's 
responses, iM accompanied the child in sin tasks, such as 
those which involved standing behind a screen, 

Appendix ? contains complete descriptions of all tasks 
and procedures for their administration* There were several 
differences in this procedure itm that followed in the 
study by Lempers et el* (1977). The first difference was 
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that the itens in this stwdy m % administers! in a synth- 
etic fashion, All itas were administered to each child, 
except under the following conditions: (1) the session 
ended early due to child fatigue or irritability (2) it 
was clear that the child had no hiding skills/ in vhich 
case the rest of the hiding item were omitted, lenpers 
et ai M on the othsr hand, did not administer all items to 
every iiibject. Bather, % assumed that if certain more 
difficult skills were ^onstrated, then a few easier Ones 
could be safely mimed, since the present study used a 
population pite different from that of Lempers et aL, 
such assumptions did not seen warranted, 

A second difference was that the subject's mother was 
not present in this study, However, two of the nonreterded 
children would not participate tiniest their teacher was 
psesent during the session, the teacher was thus allowed 
to artogspany these children, but did not participate in any 
way in the tasks. 

A third, but minor, difference was that, in contrast 
to the Liters et al- study, a doll was not used as a prompt 
to elicit child response, Lempers et al, had included the 
use of the doll as a substitute for the "other' when a child 
failed to response to certain task hens* for ™&pie, the 
experimenter might say seething like, t show the dog to 
the dolly/ 
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Within two weeks of the administration of the communis 
cation tasks at each center or preschool, the teachers con- 
plated i Social Haturity Bank protocol and a Vkeland Social 
Watyrity Scale font for each child include in the study* 

following collation of ail procedural, workshops were 
held to provide feedback to interested teachers and parents* 
Although such information dissemination was offered to 
parents and school personnel fro* each preschool or center, 
only those frtw the developmental day care centers requested 
these meetings, 

Bscording and Scoring of Responses 

The original coding categories of tempers et al. were 
used for coding children's responses to the communication 
tasks. * sample protocol is included in Appendix G* Each 
task was ooded directly during the session. If the child's 
response did not fit one of the ceding categories, it vas 
recorded end described under the category of 'other*' 
Additionally, relevant eitecdottl data from each session were 
recorded directly onto the scoring form* These anecdotal 
reports were later used to suarize child behavior or 
status, to record unusual or humrotis occurrences, and to 
aid in interpretation gf the communication task data, 

For the purpose of analysis, all responses wire ceded 
'no credit," "partial credit/ or "complete credit.*^ 
complete list of coding categories for each task is contained 
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in Table 5* "No credit" responses received numerical codes 
frfifi 1 to 10, Hence, a subject could receive no credit for 
an item because he or she refold the item, threw the 
object across the room, did not comprehend the task, etc, 
"Partial credit," identified by numerical codes from 11 to 
K< was assigned to responses which were incorrect, but 
which represented sone attempt to perform the task, As *t 
indicated in Table 5, the nunbsr and types of partial re- 
sponses (and, likewise, of no credit and complete responses) 
varies with the specific task item. "Complete credit" for 
an item, indicated by a numerical code anywhere from 21 to 
30, was assigned to a correct response, This means that 
the subject did* in fact* successfully complete the task 
(i.e., show toy* etc*)* 

Reliability 

The children's responses to the cominicatioa tasks, 
which were recorded during each session by one of the two 
ejfpir Centers , were ill scored later by one experimenter 
according to the "no credit/ ■partial credit, 1 "complete 
credit" system described above* the other experimenter 
scored 25* of the total group of protocols. Reliabilities, 
calculated separately on the data from the retarded and non- 
retarded subjects, avenged S3* (range ■ T0% to 100l) for 
retarded subjects and 92% (range * 781 to 100*1 for non- 
retarded subjects, 
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Table 5 

Coding Categories or Strategies 



Task 



tt No Credit 



Laval Of Coding 



"Partial" 



"Complete" 



1. Show toy 



NO response 

Refused or threw 
object! pushed it 
away 

Other - incorrect 



Shows horizontally 
Other - correct 



Shows vertically 
Shows unoriented 
puahad toward 0 
Pointod 

other - partial 



2a. Show card picture 
(right-side *jp> 



Mo responee 

Rsfused or threw 
object* pushed it 
away 

other - incorrect 



Oivaa 

dhows horizontally 

Shows vertically/ 
unoriented 

Puahad toward 2 

Pointed 

Othar - partial 



Showa vertically 
right aide up 

othar - correct 



2b * Show card picture 
(upside down) 



No response 

Refused or threw 
object* pushed it 
away 

Othar - incorrect 



Gives 

Showa horizontally 

shows vertically/ 
unoriented 

Pushed toward 0 



shows vartioally/ 
right sido up 

othar - correct 



Table 5 (continued) 







Laval of Coding 




Task 


tt No Credit" 


"Partial" 


11 Complete" 


2b. (continued) 




Pointed 

Child ra-orients 
pictura 

Othar - partial 




3a< Show block 
picture 


No response 

Ra fused in eon>e 
way 

Othar * incorrect 


Gives 

Shows horiior*tally 

Showa vertically/ 
unoriantad 

Pushing 

Pointed 

Othar - partial 


Shows vartioally, 
right side up 

Othar * correct 



3b. Show block 
picture 

(£*s eyes closed) 



No' response 

Refused in some 
way 

Othar - incorrect 
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Stares 
Gives 

Opens eyes* no show 

Shows r eyas closed 

Showa closeiyr 
eyas olosad 

pointing 

Pushed toward 0 



Opens eyes* shows 

Child tells 2 
what to do 

Other - correct 



Table S {continued) 



Level of coding 



Taik 



* No CreAit* 



-Partial* 



"Complete* 



3b. (cofc-inued) 



Touched or poked at 
0*i hands or eyee 

Other - partial 



3c. Show block 
picture 

(O's eyee eoverdd) 



Ho response 
Refused in some way 
Other - incorrect 



Starts 

OiVBB 

Moves hands, no enow 

Showi/ covered eyee 

Shov;e closely, covered 
eyes 

Picture between hands 
und eyes 

Poked or touched hande 
to nove them 

Pointed 

Child covers own eyee 
Other - partial 



Moves hande t ehows 

Child telle 0 what 
to do ~ 

other - correct 



4, 



show cube 
picture 



Ho response 
Refund in someday 
Othdr - incorrect 



Points 
Givee 

Shows cube f not 
picture 



shows picture/ 
right side up 

Other - correct 



Table S (continued) 



Level of Coding 





Task 


"Ho Credit" 


"pertial" 


"Complete" 


4, 


(continued) 




Shows picture 
unoriented 

Shows cube, open end 
up 

Other - partial 




3, 


Show |'s baok 


Wo f ■ jnee 


Points to back 


Turns back 






Doesn'£ know body 
parte 


Needs to be shown 
O'e or E's back first 


Other - correct 






Kef need 


Othar - partial 








Other - iaeorre^t 






6* 


Show large* 
immovable object 


Mo reepc^ee 


Pointe to object 


Turns 0 




unreliable response 
Other - incorrect 


Other - partial 


S walks 0 to 
another 3oor 

S commands 0 

Other - correct 


7, 


Show stick 
picture 


No reepone* 

Other - incorrect 


Gives 

Showe horizontally 


Turns fully 
Other - correct 



Turns partially 
Point* to bunny 
Other - partial 



Table 5 fcontinuid) 



Laval of Ceding 



Tank 



"Ho Credit" 



"Partial* 



"Complete" 



Be. Show from behind 
eoreen {S'e 

hand) ~ 



Ho reap4nse 
ftefueee 

Incorrect 



Qo«i around and ehowe 

Showa And peeke 

Peeks through crack* 

Puehee hand up againet 
ecreen 

Other - partial 



Showa handle) only 

Pute hend4e) 

through crack 

Oth er - correot 



8b. Show fron behind 
screen letiok 
picture) 



Ho raaponao 
fiefueea 

Othar - incorrect 



Goea around end ahowa 

Showa and peeke 

Peeke through crack 

Puahaa up ageinet 
ecreen 

Othor - partial 



Shows piotura only 

Puta rabbit through 
crack 

Puta rabbit ovor 
top 

Other - correct 



9a. 



show on tcy 
penel {support 
board movable 

only) 



Ho raaponae 

Too difficult for 
child to manipulate 

Unreliable 

Other - incorrect 



Pointe to objoct r 

Grebe toy? tries to 
pick it up 

Other - partial 



Si idee beard 

Showed by eome 
other r.teana 

Othor m correct 



9b, shew on toy 

penel (obetacia 
board movable 

Only) 



Ho raeponee 

Too difficult to 
manipulate 



Points to object 

Crabs toy; triee to 
pick it up 



Slitfee board 

Shewed by eone 
other ma an a 





Table 5 


i continued) 








Level ef Coding 




Task 


"Ho CmJit" 


"Partial" 


"Complete" 


9b. (continued) 


Unreliable 

Other - incorrect 


Other - partiel 


Other - correct 


10. s points 


Ho roe pons e 

Unreliable 

Refuses 

Other - incorrect 


Looka from 0 to X 
Othar - partiel 


Pointe at X 

Points at X, looke 
at 0 

Points to eereen 
Other - correct 


lie. Hide on tcy 

panel (eupport 
beard movable 

only) 


He reeponee 

Too difficult to 
menipultite 

Unreliable 

Other - incorrect 


Showa 

Grabs toy; trice to 
pick it up 

Pointe 

Othar - partial 


Nddes 

Hidee by acme other 
meana 

Other - correct 



lib. Hide en toy 

ganel (obatecle 
oard movable 

only) 



Ho reaponee 

Toe difficult for 
child to manipulate 

Unreliable 

Other - incorrect 



Showe 

Graije toyf tries to 
pi?k it up 

Pointe 

Other - partial 



Hidee 

Hidee by aome other 
meane 

Other - correct 



12. 



Hide large* 
immovable object 



Ho responee 
Refueee 



Pointe to object 
Other - partial 



Turna 0 

Createa obstacle 
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Table 5 (continued) 



Laval of Coding 



talk 



"No Credit" 



"Partial* 



"Complete** 



12. (continued) 



Unraliable 
Othar - incorrect 



Moves 2 ooroewhera 

Pushes hand over 
O's eyes 

Comij-^nds 0 (to cloae 
or cover eyes* etCi) 

Other correct 



13. Hid* B 



NO response 
Refuses 

Other - incorrect 



Hidea egoeantrieally 
Other - partial 



Hides nonegocen- 
trically 

Other - correct 



14- Hide handa 



Ho response 

Refuses 

Shews 

Other - incorrect 



Hidef whole aelf Hides 
Other - partial other 



correct 



15a. 



0 look a 
TEyii-f ace 
Convfrgant) 



Ho response 
Refuses 

Incorrect response 
Mo *ye contact 
Other - incorrect 



Look! at 0 
other - partial 



Correct response 
Other - correct 



Table 5 (continued) 



Tafk 



Level of Coding 



"No Response" 



"Partial** 



** Complete* 1 



15b. 0 look* 

(Eye face 
divergent) 



Looks at 0 
Other - partial 



no reaponae 
Refuaea 

Incorrect reaponaa 
No aye contact 
other - incorract 



Correct response 
Other - incorrect 



16* 0 jjoint* 



Looks at face 
Look a at hand 
Other - partial 



Mo rearunae 

no eye contact 
Othar - incorrect 



Looks toward object 
Other - correct 
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CHAPTER III 
RESULTS 

Stody FaiPfrggg aad Variables Reviewed 

The following major questions mn addressed a* part 
bf this descriptive study; 

I. Vtat arc the fundamental social cognitive skills 
nf young retarded children? 

2 t lm are the characteristics and developmental 
features of such skills? 

3. m earlier findings on the development of fusdi- 
aentaj comreunicsticn skills in young itfnret&rded 
children rfcplicafile in a local sample of children 
from families of broader socioeconomic levels? 

The dependent Variables of thin study were 23 basic 
communication skills tasks adopted from leipers, Flthli* 
and Flavell (1977). Independent variables included social 
age, as determined by thi Vimhnd Social Maturity Scale, 
and social mturity rank, as determined by ah instruient 
developed for this study. 

Approaches to Data Analysis 

results are presented in two parts, with data for fch<? 
retarded subjects presented first and data for tta non- 
retarded subject! presented second* Within each of these 
» sections descriptive statistics and correlational analy- 
se? £H presented first* followed by Guttman scalogram 



Descriptive 

Descriptive statistics vera used to indicate the 
distribution of task variables and included neasurts of 
central tendency and range in the groups bJ retarded and 
nonretarded children. In addition, the strategies demon- 
strated by children on each task ^e displayed by social 
aos for both the retarded and nonretardEd groups, and by 
chronological age Joe the nonretarded group only* 

Correlational analyses were used to explore the rela- 
tionship! between subject or classification variables (s*g., 
social age) and corwaication scale score!* 

Guttman Scaling 

,-^the second. level of data, analysis involved a procedure 
known a? Guttman scaling, which has been ased previously in 
developmental research to examine ordinality and scalability 
of tasfc itm, and parallelism across domains of development 
{Rogers, 1977; ijrberg h Docherty, 197fif Itegiris t Hunt, 
1975). This type of scalogram analysis can be performed 
using a number of commercially available computer programs, 
e.g., SAS (Bart, Goodnight, Sail, ( Helwig, 1976), SPSS 
(Vie j Ml* Jenkins* Steinbrenner, $ Bent, 1975), and SOtJPAC 
(1973)* Its importance for this study is that it provides a 
means for analyiing the underlying characteristic of the 
conuiunication task items to determine whether their 
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intsrremionships meet several, spiels! properties, which 
define a Outtoan scale* 

The Guttata procedure tests whether the task items are 
unidiainsionalj all ccnponeiit items must measure move- 
ment tw&d or away from the saw single underlying object 
or "universe of content* (Guttmann, 1944L In the present 
study there ate three su^h universes of content— P&rc^pt 
protection! percept deprivation, and percept diignosis— ■ 
which require thrte separate Guttman analyses* Tht Guttoian 
precede also tests whether thi component itms in each 
group art cumulative* i.e., ordered by degree of difficulty 
such that subjects vho «fly positively to a difficult itim 
will always respond positively to less dilficult items and 
vioe-vem. 

In a perfect Guttman scale, ite&s have a cumulative 
property which justifies the assumption of an ordinal scale. 
Items toy be pranged from easiest to most difficult so ttet 
the met response pattern of an individual can be ^reproduced 
from hij/ber total score, According to the literature on 
this topic (Blalock; 1972? Guttman, lM4f Bfinally, 1951* 
Uzgirii i Hunt, i9TS|, the perfect Guttnafi scale pattern as 
shown in Figure 2 is seldom obtained, There will always to 
individual subjects whose responses deviate from the ideal 
pattern and the question is whether or not to designate those 
rispofises as errors. The reseweber must be willing to 
assume tbtt a legitimate ordinal scale exists for the items 
in order to claim individ^l rinses as errors, Of course, 
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Cumulative Pttterft of Scalogr^ Analysis 
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if the number of errors is Uf% ona may stispett the scale, 
but a relatively mil number of errors is usually accept- 
able fhis principle of a small nun^er of errors supports 
the arbitrary decision to accept the items as an ordinal 
scale dialed, Wh Cuttnan, 1^44 j Lingoes, 1963). 

t!w coefficient of reproducibility {REP) is ths actual 
inasure of ths number of errors in a Guttm&n scale* The 
SEP lay be obtained by counting up the nu&teer of responses 
which would have been erroneously predicted for each subject 
on the basis of his/her scale score, dividing these mors 
by the total number of respites ana subtracting the result- 
ing (faction fron 1 (Lingoes, 1U63K Guttmn claimed 
that scales that ire *MI perfect* or better have been used 
as approximations to perfect scalas* The general rule for 
accepting the reproducibility of a isle is that the coeffi- 
cient obtained ia .90 or above (Lingoes, 1963)* 

The fiuttman Scaling prog™ also yield a coefficient 
of scalability which U similar to Green's 11*561 index of 
consistency, Greeks indes is a modification of Guttman'a 
acalegram analysis ^hlch m% sundry statistics, fiteen 
state* that a set of items for which the index of consistency 
U, a coefficient of reproducibility corrected for chance 
reproducibility) is abov£ »M My be eonsiWM to form a 
$cale. The coefficient of scalability is a ratio of how 
much the scale is iiupwved over some bastline level of 
reproducibility* If the coefficients of reproducibility and 
scalability do not istet acceptable levels, the itras arc not 
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assumed to yield an ordinal scale mi ' underlying con- 
struct is not assumed to be ynidb^nsi^al (Phillips, 19GB) > 

Data Prseesfelna 

in order to analyze data according to the Guttra pro- 
cedural! items or tHka must be scored diehotmjusly, e*g*, 
where a T is equivalent to "pass 4 and a T is equivalent to 
"not pass, 4 Hence* for the purpose of these analysts, only 
the response codes in the 21 to 30 range (see Tibia 5) weft 
given a score of "1*; all partial and no credit responses we 
given a h 9\ Since the wttm scaling technique assumes no 
missing data* two iwnretaried subjects and six retarded! sub- 
jects were eliminated from the scilogram a^lys^s because 
thess subjects did not compute the session* 

Scalogrsnt analyses for the percept production, percept 
deprivation, aai percept diagnosis items we ptrfomed 
separately for the retarded and nonretatded groups . For 
the itans in the percept deprivation and percept diagnosis 
groups, the f^tttman procedure described in SAS (Barr, Good- 
night. Sail, i Uelwig, 1976) was used, This computer pro^ 
graft accepts the items as being scalable if the criteria for 
unidlmeneioftaiity ar*d for a Guttman scale are met* since use 
of the 5AS program it limited to scales of 12 items or 
less, an alternative procedure was adopted for analyzing 
the IS percept production task items, the computer program 
av&ilabU in ifflte (1973) utilizes the multiple scatogran 
analysis procedure developed by Lingoes (19631 . This proce- 
dure differs from Guttrnan scaling in the following ways: 
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tl) it is empirical rather than rations' in determining 
scale membership; (J> it has t!*e capacity far yielding 
multiple iciles vhen the data denand it, rather than reject- 
ing the scrie hypothesis for the entire set at items when 
they aire treated as a whole; and (3) it has a statistical 
rather than an heuristic decision basis for grouping items 
arid for testing the scale hypothesis* Both computer pro- 
grams yield a coefficient of reproducibility and an optimal 
order of tasks? however, they differ in readability and 
afflfflint of output infomitifln. 

tesults for Retarded Subjects 

the data from the retarded children included in this 
study will b* presented in three parts* First, grouping 
characteristics of the retarded Population will be describe!* 
Second, soma descriptive analyses of the subjects 1 communi* 
cation task performance will be presented, followed by the 
third section which contains the reMta of Uw scalegrain 
analyses, 

Grouping Variables 

All retarded subjects obtained (a) a score on the 
skills checklist? (b) a social age <SA) score? (c) a social 
quotient [5Q) ; an d (Ji a social Mtttitt ranking. Table 6 
contains suraaary information ft. of thesi variables, 
wnputed for the total group of j? retarded children. 

Although marded subjects in this study nere reguirid 
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Table 6 

Grouping varUMm 
Retarded Snhjiets 



Variable 


0 


SD 


flange 


Skill! Checklist 5 


18.64 


Ut 


6.00*30*00 


Social Age^ 


2.S2 


1,26 


U&-7.40 


Social Quotient 




21.57 


M.I0-I00.H 


Social Maturity 
flank 6 


64Uile 




10-lOOItile 



*This is a numerical scort, where 30 is the highest 
poisible score. 

^This is represented in years* 

e This represents the teacher's rating divided by the number 
of children in the class 
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bo pau a ninimuit of five llm on ite skills checklist, 
the neao checklist score m om 19* The avenge ma- 
turity ranking of these subjects was at ttm 64th percentile, 
with sene children ranfted in the lowest loth percentile of 
their class and others ranked at the top of the cltss with 
respect to thlir social maturity, Teachers generally 
defined social maturity a* involving (a) interacting with 
Peers* and (i) acting appropriately, 

ft graphic display of social maturity rankings for 
retarded subjects is shown In Figure 3. Only 3? retarded 
subject* received social wtufity rankings bieaust two 
children \tm seen on a special basis and thair teacher 
felt she could not rant than relative to t* r j rest of the 
children in he* class , The proeedute required teachers to 
rank all children in their dm l not just those included in 
thie study, however, only the social maturity rankings of 
the subjects participating in this study have bem included 
in analyses and in Figure 3* Note that the distribution of 
the retarded children indicates vide variability along the 
dimension of social maturity i 

Hie average social age (SAj for all retarded subjects 
was 2,82 years, descriptive analyses all subjects were 
assigned to SA groups of 2 [< 2,4 years), 3 years to 
3.5 years}, and 4 (3.6 years to 4,E year;), 



Figurt 3 

Social Maturity Rankings for 37 Retarded Subjects* 



CUSS: 



*• * 4* $ / & ft* 

/ 4 / / i / 



100- 



0 

1* 



35 



*N = 37 bfleaus* w tttariad iubjecU mm sem en a sprcial talis and 
the teacher could m ran* them relative tc the test of a class. 
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Descriptive Bat4 

Tvo of the najor purposes of this study were: (i) to 
identify the social cognitive skills possessed by young 
retarded children, and (21 to describe the characteristics 
and develbppe/ital features of such skills* In ord fl r to meet 
etch of these objectives, the performance of the group vas 
examined separately for each of the 23 tasks* 

Appendix H contains tables which illustrate the 
various task pMfofmance strategies utiliied by.. .the* retarded 
subjects in their attempts to 'corauinicate/ For descrip- 
tive putpQSttS/ the strategies are grouped acegrdinij to 
their \ml of sophistication or 1 correctness/ the top 
section gf Ubls contains those responses or task 
strategies that received "no credit' according to Storing 
procedumsi The middle section contains those strategies 
which received "partial 1 credit* The bottom section con- 
tains correct or "complete" responses which received full 
credit* 

The responses of the croup are reported by the social 
age (SAJ levels of two, three, and four. The nujaJjers in 
parenthesis indicate the rapier of children at each of the 
designated SA levelii Because the sodi age score of one 
retarded child (7,4 years) was outside = npper SA range, 
ths total nui&ber of retarded subjects included ifltheanUyses 
involving ?\ is 38. There are 17 oh^ tot included in 
levi; 3A-2, 12 children included in 1^1 &M t "d 9 
children included in level SA-4* 



U 

Tut each table included in Appendix H, each child's 
response is intend into the row that defir.s his/her best 
or highest level performance. Responses recorded ia the 
upper section of each table reciived "no credit," Responses 
recorded in the middle section received "partial credits 
and responses recorded is the bottom section received *full" 
credit." In a coding system giving credit for correct per* 
imm% it is possible that children scoring in the *m 
response" and "Refuses 1 categories may have unidentified 
competencies. Although it is reco^imed that this could 
result in false negatives, for the purposes of this tudy 
these data were analyzed as scored. 

table 7 summarizes all of the data contained in 
Appendix Hi In general, the higher the social age levei, 
the greater the frequency of full credit responses. Alter- 
nately, children at social age level two gave more no credit 
respond than the children at social age levils three or 
four* Children at social age 1ml three received partial 
credit for their response to over half of tte tasks. 

It appears that tne IS items in the percept production 
domain (tasks 1, 2a, *b ; 3a, 3b, 3c, §, G, 7, S, Bi* % 9a f 
tbi 10) do vary somewhat in difficulty However, it is 
clear that for these itefls, the nuaber of responses scored 
as *no credit" decreases as social afle increases, m the 
nuiLbef scored as ^complete credit" increase? as social age 
increases. Within the five items of the percept derivation 
domain (bafts 11a, Ub t 12, 13, 14) soma items such as 13 
or lib are relatively easier thin others in that some 
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Table 7 



Summary Tablet Stratefliei of 3B Retarded Subjects 
Tasks by Social Age 



Social Aga Two Social. Age Thrae Social Aga Four 

(N - 17) (N - 12) (N - 9> 



Tasks 


NO 

Credit 


partial 
Credit 


Complete 
Credit 


no 
Credit 


partial Complete 
Credit— Credit 


HO 

Credit 


Par tial 
Credit 


Complete 
Cradit 


1 


7 


9 


6 




9 


* 


1 


1 


7 


2a. 


1 


11 


S 


1 


6 


c 

3 




2 


7 


2b 


2 


11 


4 




9 


4 




a 


7 


3d 


1 


11 


S 




2 


10 




i 




3b 


4 


13 






12 








4 


3c 


9 


10 


2 






3 




4 


5 


4 


3 


10 


4 


\ 








a 


7 


S 


10 


2 


S 


2 






1 


i 


7 


6 


9 


6 


2 


1 


10 


- * 1 


1 


4 


4 


7 


6 




7 


1 




9 




2 


7 


Ba 


6 


7 


4 






S 




s 


4 


8b 


6 


7 


4 










1 


e 


9a 


7 


7 


3 


4 




3 


1 


2 


6 


9b 


e 




4 


S 




4 


1 


1 


5 


ID 


7 


1 


9 


2 




10 


1 




e 




11a 


11 


4 


2 


7 


3 




2 


2 


5 



Table 7 (continued) 



Social Age Two Social Aga Three Social Age Four 



T.isks 


Ho 
Cradit 


Partial 
Credit 


Complete 
Credit 


NO 
Credit 


Partial 
Credit 


Complete 
credit 


Ho Partial 
Ciedit Cradi* 


Complete 
Ci/e^lt 




11 


3 


3 


6 


3 


? 


2 2 




12 


12 


3 


2 


4 


7 


1 


4 2 






IS 


1 


4 


2 


2 


a 


2 




1< 


14 


J 


1 


7 


2 


3 


S 






ISa 


e 


1 


8 


1 




11 






15b 


IS 




5 


3 




9 






16 


1 


1 


15 




1 


11 
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children received partial or complete credit for them, and 
other item such 13 U or 14, are gore difficult and net 
passed by most children* The three item^ in the j>ercept 
diagnosis detain (tasks 15a* 15b, 16) appear to be either 
passed or not passed by all retarded children, as indicated 
by the small numbers of responses that received partial 
credit and the Urge nuabers that received either no credit 
or complete credit. 

In order to further explore tht relationship fcetween 
task category and mihl age, correlation coefficients were 
computed* Total scores for percept production, psrcspt 
deprivation, and percept diagnosis items were Ruined and 
correlated with social age* These communication task totals 
vers obtained by giving all partial or complete responses a 
f l" and all no credit or incomplete responses a - 0*" Thus, 
scores on each task ranged from 0 to 1, total scores for the 
percept production tasks could range from 0 to 15, total 
scoria for thi psreept deprivation tasks could range from 0 
to 5j and total scores for the percept diagnosis tasks could 
range froffl 0 to 3. The reason that "partial* responses 
received a sm.fi of tt r when compUing totals is that at 
least sof&s degree of social awareness seems necessary in 
order to Pakt a partial response* This is appropriate because 
the total scores are correlated with a global nasurs* 
social status^ i»e*, social age, Ths results indicate that 
the domains ol percept production, psretpt deprivation, mi 
percept diagnosis are significantly correlated with tk, 



\ e .U, g « ,01, r * ,51* g < .001, and r * ,43, fi < M t 
respscr.^ly, a total ccmnunicaticn task m& tot the 23 
taste, emoted as described above, also correlated signifi- 
cantly with SAr I e -50f J < *Q0l. 

The distribution of capunication task scores for 
retarded sheets is shown in Table 7H. As described above, 
e*ch task uas scored T for partial or coroplttt respond, 
and *b* for incomplete or no credit response The flean 
scores given for individual tasks may also hi interpreted as 
probabilities, e.g,, the probability is |7i that retarded 
subjects will aake at least a partial response to task 3a* 
but only 33» that they will do so en task 14, 

Scaling Techniques 

the results of the Guttman scalogram proeeaur* for 
perctpt deprivation and parcept diagnosis items are Relented 
in Table i. Both sits of Itm appear to be highly scala- 
ble, with coefficients of reproducibility above the criterion 
level of ,90* the coefficient of scalability is essentially 
a ratio of how much Jjnprovement in reproducibility can be 
obtained relative to a baseline level of reproducibility. 
The coefficient of reproducibility indicates how well a 
scale can be reproduced given just a person's total score. 
The order of tasks which is most salable usisg the Gyttman 
model is presented in Table S for both percept deprivation 
and percept diagnosis detains. The taste are listed In the 
table in order from most to least diffiotilt. 
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Table U 



Distribution of ComnuAieatiCEi Taifc Scorgi 
£cr Retarded Subjects 





- 39) 






Taste 




S.D. 




1 




• 17 




2a 




,22 




2b 


.95 


.22 




3a 


.97 


h 16 




3b 


.SO 


.31 




3c 


.B7 


.34 




i 


.90 


,31 




s 


,67 


.4S 




i 


#72 


At 




7 


,92 


*ll 




3a 


.85 


.36 




Bb 


+ @5 


,36 




»ft 


*S9 


,47 




% 




.(9 




10 




,44 




Total Percept Production 




1,94 


H5 


11a 


,4t 


• 51 






51 


.51 




U 




,51 




13 


♦ 59 


♦ 50 




14 




.43 




Total Percept Derivation 


3,41 


1,87 


9*5 


15a 




. ill 




15b 


Jl 


.51 








.IS 




Total Percept Siagnojis 


2.26 


.95 




TOTAL (23 tasks) 


17,10 


1.12 


3-23 



^is is given for total scores only, eifce the Huge (or «U 
23 tasks is 0.0 to L0* 



Table I 

Results from Outtman Seagram Procedure 
tor fletarded Subjects 
(fU33) 



Domain 


Coefficient 
of 

Reproducibility 


Coefficient 
of 

Scalability 


Order 
o£ 

Tides 


Percept 
DtpriuatiOn 


0.9X52 


0.7255 


12, 14, Us, 
lib, 13 


Percept 
Diagnosis 


1,0000 


1.0003 


lSbi 15a, U 



ft* sealing of the 15 itens in the percept production 
domain was done by miltiple scalc-jraffl analysjp. Only four 
scales of two items each wire identified among the percept 
production items as shown in Table 9* Scale reproducibility 
for iwoutem *»lts is obviously high, as indicated by the 
Coefficients of .9394 and 1,000. 

teaults for jjgnrgtgrfgd Subjects 

The data collected from the nonretartid chiidrirt aft 
presented in this section. In Heaping with the major pur- 
p&ses of this study, no direct statistical comparisons of 
daU from the groups of retardid and nonietarded children 
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Table S 

Hultiple ScaUgras JUialysis 
of Percept Production Items 
for Retailed Subjects 
ft * 33) 



Scale 


Tasks Inoiudei 
In 
Scale 


Scale 
BiproducMlity 


A 


3a, * 


1,0000 


6 


9a, 9b 


0.9394 


c 


6a, ill 


1,0000 


D 


2a, 1 


0,9394 



will be made, However, analyses parallel to thase for re- 
tarded subjects will test the replicabiiity of previa find- 
ings and provide the basis lor antral comparisons. 

Craving Variables 

Data collected on grouping variables for the nonre* 
retarded group were the iram M Stes* collected for the 
retarded group and included* (1) a skills checklist score* 
(2) a social age (SA) score obtained from the vineland 
Social Maturity Scale (VSHS); (3) a social quotient 
also obtained from the VSMS? and (4) a social maturity rank 
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obtained from teacher rankings of subjects 1 social maturity 
relative to all other children in their classrooms, 

Summary statistics for each of these varieties for 
the nonretarded groups as a whole are presented in Tibia 10* 
The average skills checklist, SA, and sg scores o£ the 
nonretarM group are by coaparison higher than those oi> 
tained for the retarded group* The rankings of the nonre- 
tarded subjects fell, on the average, in the soth percentile 
along the distension of social maturity. All teachers of the 
nonretarded preschoolers defined social maturity as includ- 
ing (a) the elements of positive social interaction, and 
(b) interest in or ability to relate to peers and the en- 
vironment. Figure 4 contains the graphic display of social 
maturity rankings for all subjects* There appeal's to be 
vide variability irt the social maturity rankings of this 
group indicating that the subjects included in the study 
were not homogeneous along this dimension, 

Descriptive Bats 

In order to examine the developmental features and 
characteristics of fundamental social cognitive skills in 
nonratarded preschoolers the performance of these children 
was summarized separately for each of 23 tasks. The strate- 
gies used by the nonretardad children in solving the conr 
nidation tasks are described in Appendix I* The format of 
the 23 tables in Appendix I is identical to that used in the 
21 tables in Appendix H described earlier* The data from 
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Table 10 

Grouping Variables* 
Horsretardad Subjects 
(N ■ 61) 



variihli 






Range 


SUUa Checklist 1 


24,70 


3.31 


13.00-30.00 


Social Age b 




0.33 


1.79-4,30 


Social Owtlsnt 




11,36 


84.00-132,00 


Social Hatusity 
Ranfc G 






6-100Uile 



Hhia is a numerical score, where 30 is the highest 
possible sd6ra< 



b Thi9 is represented in years, 



Tftis represents the teacher's rating divided by the number 
of t$Udm in the ciw. 



Figure 4 

Social Maturity Rankings tor 
SI Nonretarded Subjects 



17 



* <S * 9 * < 



Class* 



100 



7* 



H 

a 

> J- 



25 



/ / / / / ■ f / / / 
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the nontetarded children ate presented by social age £sa) 
level* i^ith IS subjects at level SA"2i 11 subjects at 
level SA-3* and 32 subjects at level SA-4. For each task 
a child's response is entered into the row that defines his/ 
her highest level of performance. Examination of the tables 
in Appendix I reveals that the higher the social ages of 
the children! the greater the frequency of responses scored 
as "complete credit." Converselyi at the lowest social agei 
level SA-2i there are more responses scored as "no credit.* 1 

Table 11 summarises the 23 tables contained in 
Appendix I, clearly portraying the richness and variability 
of the nonretarded children's responses. For the 15 percept 
production items (tasks 1 ( 2a, abi 3ai 3b, 3c ( 4 ( 5, 6, 7, 
8a* Sbi 0a* 9bi 10) children at social age two tended to 
give responses that received "partial credit. rt For examplei 
on task 3a, requiring the child to show the picture on the 
block to the other personi a partial response might consist 
of the following: giving: showing the block with the picture* 
unotiented; pushing; pointing. Most children at the social 
age level of four received "complete credit" for their 
responses, e.g.i they showed the block in task 3a vertically 
and right side up so the other person could see it. The 
responses 0 f children at social age three to the percept 
production items were intermediate in that they tended to be 
scored primarily as "partial credit" or else as "complete 
credit." 




Tibia 11 [mtimei] 



50CU1 Ag« TVp Social Ap Three Social Agi Feur 



No partial toplete No Partial Censftoe Ho Partial Conpltta 

jaski Credit, Credit Credit , Credit ,, Cred it credit . credit credit credit 

Ub U 2 2 1 2_ I t__ 30 

it »_' \ j j " _[ ?_ " 

Tsa 1 jtlZ !i 

jib " i " " iq ' i I "" | 2 jo 



n 

Correct performance on the five percept deprivation 
.Uetni (Lla* ub, l2 t 13, 14) aesBS to increase rather di- 
rectly with aocial age. Again? children at level SA-2 
primarily gave responses that received "'no credit? H children 
at SA-3 eeve intermediate rei^onses* i.e.* their responses 
fell across the three scoring categories* and children at 
5A-4 primarily gave response that received "complete 
credit.** 

Children's responses to th« three items in the Percept 
diagnosis domain (tasks 15a? 15b* 16) yielded a different 
pattern of responses^ With the exception of one child At 

the three groups of nonretarded children received 
either "no credit 11 or "complete Credit" for these items r as 
shown in Table II. In contrast ti> the tasks iiicludsd in the 
percept production and percept deprivation domains, to 
which children responded with various degrees of sophisti- 
cation or completeness* these percept diagnosis task* eppear 
to be dichotomoue in nature* i.e.* children either passed 
or failed them. 

In order to further explore the relationship between 
the communication tasks and social correlation coeffi" 
cients were computed using the data from nonretarded sub" 
jects* Total scores (which were obtained in the manner 
described in the previous section) for percept production? 
percept deprivation* and percept diagnosis ^,*re obtained 
for the nonretarded group as a whale* These thfiee domains 
appear to be highly correlated with social aget t * 
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p < .M61 for percept production; f 1 ,8b p < .9001 for 
percept deprivation* x ■ ,45, p < ,001 for percept diagnosis, 
Total ccnmunication task aeons also correlated with SA, 

f ' J2r£< <000i* 

Table 1U contains the diitribatin of coffliunieation 
tasfc scores for retarded subjects* All tasks 
scored a* "1" or T> as described in the section pertain 
ing to data Ira retarded subjects, Jta mean individual 
task scores ^ also be interpreted as probabilities, 
Clearly, the probability of a mfiretarded subject receiving 
credit for his/her response to a percept production task is 
high, ranging fron m to 90s, whereas the probability of 
receiving credit for responses to percept deprivation tasks 
is lower* ranging from 01 to 7St* 

In additions identifying' and describing the charac- 
teristics and developmental features of fundamental social 
cognitive aklUa in young children, a major purpose of this 
study was to determine if the findings of Lempers, FUveU, 
and Flavell (197?) are replicable with a local sample of 
children Specifically, are the tasks age-relate mri 
developoentsl in nature? For this purpose, tk 
of wnretarded (ftildren were examined for each tab. by chro^ 
nological age (ft) level, The three chronological spaas 
utilised are at agea 2 (1 year 1 raths to Z yean fi months) , 
3 (2 years 7 months to 3 years 6 months), and 4 (3 years 7 
months to 4 years 6 months}, tto age spaas for 2= and 3= 
year-olds are etailr to those used by Lempers et al, (1977) * 



Table 1U 

Distribution of Comnsuiiication Task Scores 
for tfonmsried subjects 
(N * 61) 



Tasks 


Mean 


S.D, 


Range 3 


i 


Qfi 




— — . — , 


*a 








2h 
tv 


4? 


id 






■ f D 








w/ 


lfl 
,19 




Jc 


,17 


.IS 






.97 


,18 




c 

J 




lit 




fi 


♦82 


09 




7 


,93 


.25 




6a 


,93 


,25 




lb 


,95 


,22 




9a 


,90 










,Si 




10 




,30 




Total Percept Production 


14.02 


2.31 


MS 


Ua 


.72 


,45 




lib 


,75 


,43 




22 


,43 


,50 




1J 


,62 


.49 




14 


,61 






Total Percept deprivation 


3.13 


1, 92 


0*5 


isa 


,93 


,25 




15b 


.79 


.41 




16 


,93 


.2} 




mil Percept Bi&gnoais 


2,65 


0.T5 


0-3 


T0TXL (23 tasks) 


19,30 


4.19 


2-13 


*this is qim for total scores only, 


since the range for 


all 23 tasks is 9,0 to 1,3, 
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Appendix J contains 23 tables, similar to those in 
Appendices a and I which illustrate the nonretarded sub- 
jects' task performance in relation to their social age. 
The format and design of these tables, as well as instruc- 
tions for reading them* are Identical to those described 
previously. As indicated by the configuration of codes on 
these tables/ the tasks appear to be age-related, such that 
sore of the responses of 4-year-olds received 'complete 
credit* than those of 2- and 3-year-olds . 

Table 12 presents a summary of the data contained 
in Appendix J. The task performance of the 61 nonretardel 
children displayed by chronological age is visually quite 
similar to Table 11 which is displayed by social age. 
Children in the chronological age group two tended to give 
responses that received either "no credit or "partial 
credit/" children at chronological age three tended to give 
responses that receiver! "partial credit" or * complete 
credit/* and most of the children at chronological age four 
gave responses that received 'complete credit.* 1 The 
responses to task 3c* which required the child to show a 
picture on a block to another person whose eyes were covered 
with her hands, represent the above-mentioned pattern, soroe 
sample "partial credit" responses to this task include; 
staring/ giving; showing the block without moving the other's 
hands! pointing* etc. A "complete credit" response to this 
task would require the child to either move the other per- 
son's hands and then show the block, or to tell the other 
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Table 12 



Sugary Tables Strategic* ot 61 Nonrctardert Sut;c?ts 
Tasks by Chronological Ma 





Chronological Aije Two 
( N* - * 9} 


(fj * 28) 




ChrCfto Z ^ J i ic 3 1 A J & V*z\* x 






Par til 1 

Credit 


Credit 


Credit 


Pd r t id L 
Credit 


Couple t4 
Cradit 




1 


1 


ie 


2 




10 


B 




2a 


1 


14 


. 4 




4 


14 




£b 


2 


16 


1 






13 






i 


14 


4 




4 


14 


4 SO 




2 


17 






11 


7 


5 19 


*C 


2 


17 






10 


a 


3 SI 


4 


2 


14 






7 


11 


A 2V 


5 




3 




2 




a 


I 2 21 


6 




12 




3 


7 


8 


1 i 2; 






11 


4 




2 


16 




6a 




U 






16 


2 


1 £ J" 


tb 




14 






13 


5 








$ 


6 


1 


1 


1ft 




9i> 




e 


6 




i 


17 




10 




l 


13 




1 


17 


i r 






14 


3 


2 


3 


3 


12 
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TaM* 12 (contingta) 





Chronological hqt Tvo 


Chronological Age Thro* 


Chron&lo^ ical Fcmr 




No Pflrtlql 
Credit credit 


cwnpiett 
Credit 


No 
credit 


Partial 
credit 


Complete 
Credit 


No Partial 1 Compiofc* 
Credit Cr*d it L'r^d i t 


US 


14 2 


3 


1 


4 


13 




12 


16 3 




10 


6 


2 


9 3 12 


u 


16 <2 


1 


7 


2 


9 


2 22 


14 


16 


3 


6 




12 


24 




15* 


J 


16 


1 




17 


24 


15b 


9 


10 


3 


1 


14 


1 21 


16 


2 


17 


2 




16 


24 




Table 13 



ftesnlts from Guttman Scalogram procedure 
for fcfonretarded Snbjeots 
. ,. <N - 59) 



Domain 



Coefficient coefficient 
of of 
Reproducibility Scalability 



order 

of 
Task & 



Percept 
Deprivation 



0.9322 



0,8053 



12. 13. U, 
11a, lib 



Percept 
Diagnosis 



0*9807 



0,8750 



15b, 1*A, 15 



what to do so that she conld s^e the picture. 

Finally, correlation coefficient! were computed on 
these data from the nonretarded subject*. Total scores Crom 
each ot the three domains --percept production, percept 
deprivation, and percept d lag nos is— correlate aignif icantly 
(r = >Si, j> < ,0001, r » ,7B, e < .0001, and r ■ »47, 
£ < .001, respectively) with chronological age, Chronologi- 
cal age also correlated significantly with total communica- 
tion taaX scores, r = .72, p < k 0001* 

Scaling Techniques 

The results of Guttman acalogram analyses of percept 
deprivation and percept diagnosis items are contained in 
Table 13, For percept deprivation, both the coefficient 
of reproducibility and the coefficient, of scalability are 
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to 



signiftesnt and eboye acceptable levels (Guttman, 1947) , 
at D< 9322 and D.BD5B, respectively, and provide evidence 
that the five itemi comprising the deprivation dimension 
m indeed Scalable* The order of tasks which is moat 
reproducible ia also shown in the table; with the exception 
of the placement of Ugjs 13 (i,e M subject hides him/her* 
self}* this order is identical to that obtained in the 
same analysis using data from retarded subjects. 

. : The percept diagnosis items are also highly scalable, 
with a coefficient of reproducibility of 9.9837 and a 
coefficient of scalability 0 f q^sq* The order of diagno- 
sis tasks vhich is WlOSt scalable with nonrtttarded children 
is identical to the order generated for retarded children 
-15b, 15a, lft 

Given the large number of percept production variables, 
the data fwn tacks 1 thm3h 10 for nonretarded subjects 
were analysed according tea multiple sialogram analysis 
program (SOVPK, 1S73> as they had been for retarded sub- 
jects. Three separate scales consisting of at least two 
items each vera identified among tha IS percent production 
variables. Table 14 shows the scale reproducibility values 
for these three scales, Scale K includes nine tasks with a 
scale reproducibility of above .SO which are most scalable 
in the following order; tasks 10* 9b, 9a, 3a, 2a, J, £, 
3b, and Ba> These nine tasks were then examined as a single 
scale using the 5A£ Guttman scaling program in order to 
obtain separate coefficients of reproducibility and 
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comparison of HuUiple Scalogram Analysis 
and juttnan Scaling of Percept Production items 
for Nonretarded Subjeota 
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scalability* The results of this secondary procedure, which 
yielded an identical order of tasks, are also shown in 
Table 14. 

PosHioc Exploratory Analyses 

The proems of Guttmn scaling has been criticized by 
FMtttgK (19471* Lingoes (1963) and others with one issue 
being the •significance'* of a OkttMn scale* Even if itens 
or tasks have a respectable coefficient of reproducibility, 
they do not necessarily measure a single underlying con- 
struct. They may, in fach be measuring a correlate of that 
instruct. Other criticism has been directed at the era- 
teriofl of reproducibility which nay be spuriously high 
(Festihgerj 1947). 

According to the Guttman method, the experimenter 
selects a set of items that are relevant to aoma "universe* 
or construct, tests for unidintnsienality, and it certain 
.criteria are jset, accepts the universe as being scalable* 
On the other hand, the method known as multiple scalogram 
analysis takes a sample of ittw and attempts to minimize 
the number of scabs for a given set of relationships* 
This offers a w w stringent test of scalability than the 
Guttman procure, and Utilises a conceptual process similar 
to that involved in factor analysis . The multiple sialogram 
procedure is describe) by lingoes (1963) as follows; 

lit] involves selecting an item from the m to 
bs analyttd* finding that item anong the remaining 
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items which is most like it and having the fewest 
errors, determining the number of errors between 
the candidate item and all of its predecessors, and, 
finally, applying a statistical test of signifi- 
cance to adjacent item pairs, if both the error and 
statistical criteria are satisfied, then the item 
that last entered eh* scale ia used to find an item 
most Ute it* ttc. Whenever either the error or 
statistical criterion fails, however, the scale ia 
terminated and another scale is started with a new 
it« chosen froi anong thosti that remain, until that 
point is reached where the item let is exhausted* 

(P- 502] 



Given the high coefficients of reproducibility for 
the Guttman scaling of percept deprivation m percept 4i a g* 
nosis items for both retarded and nonretarded groups (see 
Tables 8 and U), a multiple sialogram analysis was per* 
formed on all of these items, using the program contained 
in SOupac {1S73), 



tesults front Multiple scaiogran Analyse jmsai 

Multiple scalogram analysis of the data from retarded 
subjects indicated that the five percept deprivation items 
formed only a two item scale which hod a scale reproduce 
bility of 1*0000- However, a two item scale is not particu- 
larly useful, despite this high coefficient of reproduce 
bility. The thr#e percept diagnosis items yielded no ultlp 
ple iter* tfcales. These results indicate that the itens In 
both the percept deprivation and percept diagnosis domains 
may be measuring several skill areas or constructs. 

Using the HBA procedure with data from the nonretarded 
subjects yielded somewhat different results* Four of the 
five percePt deprivation items fanned a good or useful scale 
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with * refrodubility of <«76* two of the three percept 
diagnosis items also formed a scale with a reproducibility 
of 0*9831, These findings indicate that the percept 
derivation tasks are considerably flare scalable when data 
from the nonrttarded rather than retarded children are used* 
She three percept diagnosis items did not fern a goo* scale 
for $ithe? group, suggesting that these three items may 
represent at lart.twj and possibly three, different skills* 
The results of the multiple sealogran analyses suggest 
ttat this procedure is testing something different than the 
regular Cuttanan sealing procedure! specifically, it is 
determining the number of scales or constructs represented 
by the items rather than testing for unidiiensionality. The 
JBA is also a slightly more rigid process than Guttman 
scaling. As such, it nay produce multiple scales from a 
set of items suggesting that the items themselves may reflect 
more than one construct or universe of content* 

Data Sunrary 

In keeping vith the itajor Purposes of this study, 
results have been presented in terms of: fa) detailed 
analyses of the strategies used by young retarded 
children and nonmsrded preschoolers on selected, social 
cognitive tasks? and lb) documentation of overall per= 
formates patterns and ordinality of task items within 
each task domain—percept production, percept deprivation. 
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and percept diagnosis* 

Detailed analyses of the types of responses or strate- 
gies demonstrated on each task by retarded children at the 
social age levels of two, three* and four indicated that 
they use a wide variety of strategies in their performance 
of the tasks* In other words, the primary strategies used 
by most of the retarded children vera those that indicated 
some awareness of the "other" person and of the problem at 
hand! "complete* strategies vera much lass evident in most 
of the retarded children's response repertoires. Further* 
here, these analyses reveal that tasks which appear to be 
superficially siMilar in difficult level (e*g** shaving ap 
object vs. showing a toy) in fact differ substantially in ■ 
the skills which they require, total scores for percept pro- 
du;tion f percept deprivation* end percept diagnosis items 
also correlated highly with social egeforthe retarded group* 

Similar detailed analyses were made of the performance . 
patterns of the nonretarded children* ?he responses or 
strategies given for each task were displayed (11 by social ', 
age level of the nonretarded group {at the ages of 2, | f 
and 4), and (2) by chronological age level of the group 
(also at the ages of 2, 3, and 4 years}. The data displayed 
in Table 11 indicated that children at the social age of two 
had more difficulty passing or receiving credit for their 
responses to the communication tasks than children at the 
social ages of three or four* Similarly, the data displayed - 
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in Table 12 indicated that the younger children, i,e„ U 
year-olds, had difficulty wiUi many of the tasks, whereas 
tf»3*afld 4 year olds did not, Undlnv support for the en- 
P«6*i developaintal pittern. Correlation coefficients indi- 
cated that total scores for percept production, percent deprive 
tion, and percept dUqhODi& items rare significantly correlated 
with both the social age and chronological age of the nonre- 
tardea group as a v^le. LiXe the original lepers etaL study 
(1371} the taaks were shows to be strongly agt related. 

To clarify the extent to which the Item within the 
three task categories fit a developmental sequence, aeviral 
Guttnan scalogra» analyses were perforated for'both groups 
of children, scai«™ analyses of percept; deprivation and 
percept diagnosis domains indicated that the tasks could 
generally arranged into ordinal hierarchies, although 
t> s e ordeE of task arrangement could differ froa that origi- 
nally proposed by tempers et al. (1977) . 

Percept production items, however, were not as highly 
scalable as the other item for either group of children. 
Multiple icaiogtaai analyses identified no ordinal hierarchies 
larger than two items using the data from the retarded group. 
On the other hand, 9 of the 15 percept Production items ad- 
ministered to the nonretarded preschoolers mi > etawn to be 
highly scalable whether using the criteria of the multiple 
scalogram analysis or cuttmin scaling procedure. 



CHAPTER IV 
CISCtlSSION 

The results of this study support the feasibility of 
systematically exploring specific social cognitive skills 
in yarns retarded children and nonretarded children at 
similar social age levels* This section will ducus these 
finding* in detail, point out the limitation to the inves- 
tigation, and raise some issues and questions coining 
the development and measurement of fundamental social cogni- 
tive skilUfeyoung retarded and nonretarded children. 

Spec If iclnterpre tation and 

Using a particular set of social-cognitive tasks, 
this study has dsAonsferated that retarded children function- 
ing at developmental levels ranging from less than two years 
to four yeare can trc assessed in the area of social conauai- 
cation* The data indicated that retarded children use a 
wide variety of strategies, when presented with tasks in' 
wiving rudimentary role-taking and refetential cotwnunication 
skills, in general, retarded children nt tue social ages 
of three and four could indicate their awareness of the 
"other" person and of th@ problem at hand* However, social 
awareness in the mentally retarded is probably not fully 
developed in children at the social ages tested because only 
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one of these children received "complete credit' for all 
.23 tisfej» Jeverthelele, as found in this study, young 
retarded children are not restricted to any single strategy, 
but utilise a wide variety of strategies in attempting to 
solve social cora&unteative tasks. 

On the basis of the taste administered in this study 
it is possible to describe the characteristic!! and develop- 
mental featuresof the retarded children's performance, it 
is oUar that within each of the three major task cate- 
gories of percept production percept deprivation, and 
/percept diagnosis some items are relatively easier and 
"passed" by 'just children4 Among these are tasks which 
require simple types of showing and pointing, e,g*, ufJka 1, 
2a, 3a, or 15a, Other items axe lore difficult and "not 
passed* by most children. Tasks 6, 9a, 11a, or 12, which 
rttyiita more awareness of what the Other person can or cannot 
' see, are examples of items of such difficulty* Hence, the 
emergence of the social eommiRicatUn skills examined in 
this study appears to conform to a hierarchical sequence 
from simple to more complex items, This ii particularly 
evident frer* the highly significant scalability achieved on 
the. percent deprivation and percept diagnosis task items. 
Sumary Titles 7, 11, and 12 lend support to this sealing 
procedure. 

Although there was a lack of scalability of itens in 
the percept production domain for the retarded group, there 
was some Significant *scaUbility within these items for the 
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ncnretarded group* This discrepancy may be due, at least in 
part, to a number of factors. Par exanplii it is generally 
difficult to produce reliable scales with multiple items, 
i*e,, the more items there are, the less likely it is that 
a single scale can be extracted* tew scales with as iwny 
as eight items have been developed, whereas four-item and 
five-item scales are more common (Phillip* 196!) < Alee, the 
performance of the mentally retarded group, may beiginerally 
sore variable than that of a nonretarded group, lessening 
the chance of obtaining a high coefficient of reproduci- 
bility, One must consider, too, that a developmental marker 
such as social age, as used in this study, may not produce 
results conparabte to chronological age using the scaling 
procedure, 

One eeldow obtains a perfect scale because of the 
strict asswptions of the Guttnan J»del (Hillock, 1971). 
However, Guttain has pointed out that obtaining "good* 
ucalei is relative to tine and to populations* For example, 
in any given population a "universe* of items may bt scala- 
ble at one time hut not at another? or, it may be scalable 
at tv:j periods of time but with different orderings of items 
or categories. Furthermore, a universe way be scalable for 
one population but not for anotherroE, it may be scalable 
for two populations but with different orderings of items 

or categories* 

Finally* comparisons with respect to degree of scaliW 
results can be made only if the sane scaling obtains in both 
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cases or groups being conpared, Even though theie was a 
lack of significant scalability of the IS percept production 
itm for the retarded group* over half of these iteras formed 
a significant scale for the nonretarded ^roup* with the 
possible exception of the three percept deprivation items* 
such direct comparisons between data from the retarded and 
nonretarded group are generally not appropriate, 

The fihal purpose of this study m to determine if 
the findings of Lempers et aL (1977) were replicable with 
a local s^nple of nonretarded children without the' restric- 
tion in socioeconomic status evident in the original sample, 
The findings of Lempers it aL were, in general, replicable, 
Le., the taste in the present study were shown to be 
related tobothsocial and chronological age* However, it 
should be noted that the ag*e of the subjects in the two 
studies differ considerably, such that the typical 
three-year-old in the Lenperi et aL study performed lifts 
a typical four*year-old in the present study. As pointed 
out aarlier in the rationale for the present t'udy, $uoh age 
difference! were expected* given the fact that Lempers* 
FlavelL and Flavell tested children of fairly high socio- 
economic statui in their own hones with their own mothers 
present. The subjects in this study, on the other handi 
Cam from families of broader socioeconomic status and were 
tested at their day care centers without their mothers 
present* age trends identified by Lempers et aL, which 
"presumably reflect .Important developments in the area of 
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social inteifaction and communication, as well as with 
respect to cognition about percepts" (p* 5} were shown to 
appear slightly later in the present sanple. 

The results of ecalograjn analyses reports in Lenpers 
et al> and in the present study differ considerably, First 
of all, tellers et aL performed a factor analysis of their 
data which revealed the existence of two factors. They then 
scaled those factors separately, This procedure was not 
recommended for use in the present study (Appelbaun, note 
10; Helwig, Note ii; Howes, Note 12) because the Guttaan 
procedure Itself tests for ^dimensionality, Second, 
Lempers et aL had a large number of subjects who either 
passed all thi items or failed all the items, According to 
Wohlwill US73J the Piling up of oases in these two mim 
response patterns nay result in a spuriously high degree of 
scalability, This problefl of extreme response patterns was 
not apparent in the present study* 

There le precedent in the developmental psychology 
literature for the "comparison reference group" approach 
taken in the present study (Kahn, 1976; Rogers, 1977j [frber? 
* Docherty, 197$], where the performance of the retarded 
group alone is examined with the goal of replicating som 
developmental pattern of results obtained from a nonretarded 
group, rather than making direct comparisons batmen the 
performance of retarded and nonretarded children on some 
test or series of tasks. For example, Pogers (1977) exaalned 
profoundly retarded children on a set of Piagetian tasks to 
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determine, eaong other things, uhether their pcrlorsiwe 
wuld repllcati* the invariant pattern found in rami 
infante, and to determine the role of mental aid chronologi- 
cal variables in sensorimotor performance Rogers also 
used Guttttan seatografi analyses to determine ordin&Uty 
among items in each of several Piagttian domains, Kahn 
(h)6) examined the utility ef a set of tasks measuring 
iensoriisjtfir development (i.e* f tha Uagiris and Hunt Scales) 
with levereljf and profoundly retarded children* Scalogram 
analyses which were performed on ttese data indicated that 
the scales were reliable and ordinal with thrj retarded 
B^iiflt. The [fegiris-Huiit Scale hai alio been shown to be 
«1 ted to adaptive behavior* as measured by the Alpern-Boll 
Developmental Profile {techs 6 tettenecj IMS) , Similarly* 
there is bom evidence far a relationship betwein the social 
cognitive tasks used in the present study and social maturity, 
as insured by the Ylwluri Social Maturity scale* 

Study ttsljffiigRB 

A major limitation to this study was that in attempt- 
ing to extend a previously unexplored domain—the development 
flf fundamental eocUI cognitive skills^to young mentally 
retarded children, it railed a number of difficult methods 
logical issues which merit discussion These involve the 
grouping variables used, subject selection, task itemsi and 
Guttman sealing pttoedures, 
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Use of Brouging Variablei 

One of the major grouping variables used in the present 
study trig the social age (§A) score derived from the Vinelari 
Social Maturity Scale (VSHSh In the present study the 
limitations of the VBK8 have been fully recognized! however, 
hereitvaa not usri to define the concept of social maturity, 
but to serve as i potential correlate of the social-cognitive 
skills that vert being e*anined (m Appendix K). Due to 
the availability and ease of administration of the VSKS 
it was possible to estimate current social age scorn (SA's) 
and social quotients (9Q'i) for each child participating in 
this study. Furthermore, Doll (1955) has indicated that 
sVs are statistically and methodologically comparable to 
Einet MA*s, and Sfl'e to Bintt !Q*a # at least for children 
younger than 15, 

in addition to the V5t£, geotiM jti&re informal measure 
of social maturity vas utilized in this study. Subjects 
we given a social Maturity ranking score by their teachers; 
this provided a quantitative measure along a dimension frosi 
mi to least socially mture. The teachers ef the children 
in this study mzt asked to define sockl maturity so that 
a more accurate interpretation of the rankings could be ime» 
the correlations between social maturity rank and social age, 
and between social maturity rank and total eonnunication 
talk score (whefe the total communication score could 
be 23, with a T given [or either a partial or complete re- 
sponse to a task, and a T given for any incomplete or no 
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credit response) were significant for the nonretardecl chil- 
dren (r * ,26, £ t .05 and t * .32, £ < .01, respectively) 
but they were not significant for the retarded group (r 3 
.13, £ t n.i. andr = .16, £ < n.s., respectively) . Itie 
social maturity ranking instrument ve* thus deeded too weak 
etrid lilting in supporting data to be included as a variable 
in the major ana ly sea, 

A final issue pertains to the u» of mental age (ha) 
as a criterion for including subjects in this study* 
Criticisms of the tise of m for selecting subjects abound 
(Kappauf, imt Kohlwill, 1573) , although it has been con* 
sidered relevant in studies comparing fionretarded with 
retarded individuals (Browi, 1973; Wohlvill, 1973), In the 
present Bt^Ifly ^ hovetfer, developmental oi rcental ags ^as 
merely used to define the range from which tbe retarded 
population was selected. 

Subject -Sftlection 

tue to tto subject selection procedures employed in 
this abidy, (see diaptar II, Hethod), no direct statistical 
comparisons could jnade between the retarded and non- 
rcetarded groups. If the groups had been matched on some 
relevant variable, perhaps such ,co!aparteons would be appro- 
priate. However, matching variables such as Cft, HA, or 10 
has been recognized is methodologically ftak (Kappau[ r 
1973} , Furthermore, matching may produce tbe following 
problems (ApPelbauh Dote 13) t (1) it may actually 
introduce more bias into the satple; (2) it produces a 
sample that is definitely not ftndomr (3) it may praJura 
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an "outrageously unrealistic sampled and H) it is a par 
ticularly Nd procedure to use when the two populations are 
quite different with respect to other reliant variables. 

Mother problem related to subject selection is the 
si?e of the retarded sample. It m possible to identify 
a mil sample of retarded children who met the crit^ia for 
this study fron within two local developmental centers. 
However, to increase the size of the retarded g^ple to 
60 to make it equivalent to the nonretarded saiaple would 
have involved an unreasonable amount (in tine and coat! of 
(Muting r 

Finally, special procedures were sonetim&s necessary 
for administering the 13 communication tasks to the retarded 
children. (These are descried in Chapter U, Method). 
For example, some children required unique reinforcements, 
e.g M sitting in a rocking chair, latbtf HkWs, playing 
with a iom ball, making sign language symbols, etc. 
Because the administration of these tasks did not constitute 
a standardised test, but rather a eriterien*referenced 
approach to soctehcognitive development* adaptations wire 
made which facilitated child tendency to respond, but which 
did not alter the tasks in any way. 

TaB HVariables 

Although the 23 tasks administered had been utilized 
previously (Lenpars, Flavell, & FiavelL 1977) there was no 
available data on test re*teit reliability or temporal 
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stability, for the purpose! of this study, a certain mmt 
of face validity was mwti. There is evidence in the 
literature that the skills which time talks assess ire 
'acts of social cormunication and instruaents of social 
Interaction* (tempera tt ah, 1977# f- W. Rowew, thtse 
J3 tasks lack thi complete theoretical and eepirieal support 
that, for example, supports the use of Piigetian ssnsori- 
aetor tasks, 

fluttaan foaling 

Finally, son criticisms directed at Guttnau scaling 
should be mentioned. First of all, computet program capa- 
ble of producing cnttnu scales with more than 12 items are 
United, There is a practical reason for this, however, 
i.e,, sinn Outtnan scaling is sutfh a rigid analysis, it 
is almost impossible to produce a perfect scale* Given a 
large nusiher of variables, such as tt or more, the proba- 
bility is flight that the items will nest a criterion of 
reproducibility* There is, too f the problem of reaching a 
high degree of scalability by chance, but the procedure! 
followed and the items selected for use in the present study 
mitigated the likelihood of this problem 

Other eriticisiS of the underlying assumptions of 
the Httwi scale ire as follows? (l) the pmett of the 
perfect triangular pattern of responses is a necessary tut 
not sufficient condition for the tit of the nodslr (z) the 
triangular pattern is often artificially farced by dealing 
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with a sirall number of itm that vary greatly in difficulty* 
and (3} Ute model aspires only to develop ordinal scales 
(Hunnally, 19(7) * Given the precedent of using Cuttman 
scaling iti psychological/educational research (Kahn, 1976; 
Rogers, 1971} tlrberg t Docherty, 1976j Uigiris S Hunt, lS'/5) 
and the fact that a icajor purpose of this study was tg test 
for ordinaUty among the social-cognitive task items, the 
Quttman procedure seems to be clearly appropriate* 

Issuqs and Questloni Raised 

As a descriptive, exploratory study, this investiga- 
tion raised a number of iisuei and questions* Firsts this 
study highlights the importance of studying social cogni- 
tion or social competence in children at very early ages. 
The fact that fundamental social communication skills of 
young retarded children could be assessed at all should bs 
encouraging to others interested in this area and should 
stimulate ^tensions and elaborations of this reiearch study* 
Second, the mentally retarded population involved in this 
.tudy is one which is rarely used in basic ressarch of this 
type; deSpi';! the fact that it is this population which may 
gain the most from a more complete understanding of the 
skills which underlie tha development of social competence. 

A third issue raised is the relationship between lan- 
guage ability and performance on social cognitive tasks like 
the ones employed in this study. Ail 33 tasks administered 
required a nonverbal response on the part of the aubject, yet 
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sany children supplemented their nonverbal or behavioral 
responses with spofcen descriptions of what they were doing. 
Clearly, ther* are some continuities between pre-speecft 
wmunicatioa and language (|runer, 1578). One explanation 
for this developmental progression, derived from Piigtt's 
work* is that language is facilitated by the development 
of sensorimotor schwas that represent joint outcomes of 
perception and action, Piaget (1951, 1963( hypothesized 
that individuals should not he expected to abow speech until 
stage si* of the sensoriniotor period. Kahn (IS75) showed 
that this relationship holde in profoundly retarded chil- 
dren between the chronological ages of 47 to S8 months. It 
mlti be interesting to know at what Piagefcisn stage level 
the retarded subjects in thii study were functioning and 
bow that level of cognitive functioning relates to their 
linguistic as well as social-cognitive abilities, Some chil- 
dren do rely on gestures and pointing as strategies for com- 
municating (Clark, MS). The skills assessed by the tasks 
in this study nay y§U be important for later Verbal cowiuni* 
cation, 

Anothtr issue raised by this research study is the 
possible role of environmental factors in fostering early 
social cmunicetion skills. For eaanple, how diractly does 
peer interaction affect social-cognitive skill development? 
this is a puzzling question, since the children in the 
Lempers et aL (1977) study who were administered the com- 
munication tasks at heme did at least equally aa well as the 
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nonretarded subjects is this study (who were older and 
attended awe form of day care all week)* ffll the other 
h*nd, research on the integration of handicapped or nonhandi^ 
capped children in day care or preschool settings suggests 
that this type setting enhances positive social interac- 
tion! between the handicapped and nonhandlcapped children 
(Apolloni * ftoker 1*78; Cooke, Apolloni, & Cooke, Vfih 
Devoney, Gurainick, i mi), 1974; Peterson t Haralick, 
1577; Snyder, ftpollgni, i Ogokei 1977). If a direct rela- 
tionship of peer interaction, prosocial behavior and the 
development of social-cognitive skills can be demonstrated 
(as suggested by sbants, 197S] specific rtconntendations 
for educational environments could be made. 

A final issue to be raised regards the notion of 
scaling test or task items, the use of intuit tests which 
have been standardized on populations of nonhandicapped 
children, e^g., Uzgiris-Hunt Scales, with exceptional popu- 
lations is cinoflPlac*r Howeverr while some researchers 
have examined the scalability of these test itercs when admin* 
ietered to handicapped populations (Kahn r 197S; Kahn f 1976; 
ffachs ft DeRemer, 1573) r this il not a general procedure. |n 
the present study it was shewn that task items which wsre 
highly scalable with the nonretardad group were not similarly 
scalable with the retarded group. This suggests that perhaps 
ordinality and Scalability of items on scales to be used with 
exceptional populations should be colored in this regard. 
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CHAPTER V 

CONCLUSIONS 

The present study grew out of a recognition of the 
need for lore basic research in social-cognitive dev&lop- 
&ent with chronologically jfoung children and tf i*h develop- 
mentally young RturW children* An exploration of the 
development of fundajsentai role-taking and eomynicition 
skills is important for understanding tile socialisation of 
all children, and particularly for uadttrtudlag the deficits 
in the socialization process, e.g M tftt lack of social com- 
petence, among handicapped children* As Mh, the findings 
of this study have implications for research and for prac- 
tice, as oytiified belotf, 

BtpUcationi for Research 

Basic research in the area of sociai*cognitive develop- 
ment is important to test the utility of the currently pro- 
posed developmental approaches to the study of social 
cognition (e^, FlaveU, 1556, 1972, 1974; flavell, Botkin, 
Fry, Wright, ft Jafvls, 1975; Kurdek £ Hodgon, 1975; Piaget, 
19§5, 1367? Selman, Mote 4jOrbergSDocherty, W7(J* Research 
on specific components of social cognition, such as :olt- 
tafcing and comuhiwtion, provide a more complete picture 
of the development of social awareness in the child* This is 



helpful in deaignijig measures to assess strengths and 
deficiencies its basic social cognitive skills of children* 

Methods or materials for assessing social nptmfte 
or social cognition in handicapped children already exists 
as described Previously, Keiearch has already shown, kr 
example, that %mi retarded individuals do have the neces- 
sary component skills for parfotfting competently in inter- 
personal situations (AffUek, 1975a, 1975b, 1J76J* Hence, a 
person who is inte)I^tuaUy retarded does not necessarily 
have to U socially incompetent, Variability in nlrteklog 
skills among the retarded cannot ft explained by level of 
intelligence alone, but nay depend on the types of experi- 
ences they have had. This suggests that specific Interven- 
tions to totem role-taking skills may be effective* some 
of these interventions have h^n denonstrated: others need 
further exploration. Evidence supporting intervention to 
promote social competence (i.e.* development of 

social-cognitive skills) c<snes tm experimental studies and 
clinical reports with specific exceptional populations 
(Chandler, 197U Chandler, Greenspan t Barenboim, 1974), 

In a recent study (BlfcherBim * Simeensson, 197B), 
fnr MipUt retarded children of comparable intelligence 
and age were grouped according toUflh, < template, of low 
role-taking ability* An experiments! tessk, in v*ich chil- 
dren were required to adopt perspectives or viewpoints dif- 
fered from their m t i-t.* te ' st4ftd in the shoes of . 
another pereon/ was then administered to prorate role-taki&g 
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performance* The procedure vas found to be differentially 
effective, in that the perforaance of the high and low groups 
rented unchanged across tw testing*, \*ereaa the inter- 
mediate group improved after the experimental intervention. 
In a follow-up study (Biacher^Btxon & Simeonsson, Note H) 
the stability of role-taking in these retarded children over 
a one*year interval vas shown, 

TtauSi experimental intervention efforts afred it 
iaproving the development of, or increasing the use of| 
specific ccmpOfteiit skills of social cognition have taftd 
to ba successful* Extensions to younger papulations are 
needed* Like most research on intervention, however, the 
direct effects of these previous attempts n&ed to be dccu- 
oented bsfora wide*scaie programs to promote social ceffipe- 
tsnce can he implemented. 

There are a number of logical extensions of this study 
which flight be fruitful area* for research. First, the teak 
items used could be revised or updated, eliminating those 
which had high error probabilities. The new set ol communi- 
cation itm could then be retested for scalabiiityr if the 
ibeos are indeed ordinal, they could later be used is en 
informal test of social-cognitive skills. It night also be 
interesting to determine whether these fundamental social 
Municatton skills ere predictors of later socially 
competent behavior, particularly in retarded individuals, 
Such longitudinal research would be particularly important 
for identifying optimal conditions for intervening and 
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promoting retarded children's social-cognitive skills. 

Implications for Practice 

The potential diagnostic uses of Usks like those 
employed in the present study have been confirmed by early 
childhood teachers and special education personnel contacted 
regarding this study. The approach of diagnosing role* 
taking or coemption deficits and then developing appro- 
priate curricula plans to remediate those deficits lus 
particular appeal because of the perceived relevance of 
these skills to the social development of retarded children, 
The goal of Umghurst's (1972} research on the development 
of referential communication skills, for *Rampie, is to 
develop operant procedure to in^rove ths describing skills 
of mentally retarded children. Mch (1979) has developed 
a language training program for moderately retarded pre- 
schoolers which involves the use of gestures to accompany 
the oral presentation of words, fte results indicated that 
such nonverbal gestures do facilitate children's spontaneous 
use of target voids in a classroom setting* 

Sofce potential uses of the actual ftnwication tasks 
used in this study include! II) the development of a 
criterion-referenced checkliat approach to assessing ioaial- 
cognitive development in young retarded children; (2) tfto 
development of curriculum Materials to enhance social cospe- 
tence and awareness? and (1) the implemtntation of systematic 
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training in fundamental ooraaunication or social-cognitive 
skiiia* In tima, rven direct applications of social 
cogiU t i v**r«*ear ch to clesirootn ami irtstrucUonat environ- 
wtntg can be expected. 
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Summary of Social intelligence Measures 
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. si COMPONENTS* 


Apprapri#t# 


PtOCE-TAKlf+Gt 
PERCEPTUAL 


BOLE- TAKING : 
COCMITtVE 


HOLE- TAXING: 
AFFECTIVE 


SOCIAL 
1MTERENCE 


16*24 
month* 


Leonptra, riAYtH 4 

ri*v«n <if77) 

F#rt'I<lfl?4) 




E«gl 4 Hoffman (11176) 




36 
ftonthi 

and 


Sitto»«»ft U97B> 
B*rk#" (197** 
QiAndltr; ttttai £ 

Smith U974) 

FiiW^in;. Uwis £ 

Initrumints (in 

Ubin <197pf 
M4n*ngkay ft *1- 
Pirt ii fW4) 

S*lfltas £ PJavall 

h (J976) 
tfU»n £ Shifiti {1977> 

■ ¥4rraf 4. Irady- 
, Smith <»77> ' 


D«vri«s 11970) 

toialer U977) 
Mtivin, aroirtbarg & 

toiaier (U76) 
Hot a let t M«rvin t 

0r*«nb«r« (1974) 

Y arrow i prady- 1 
Smith (1977) 


BorkO (197U 

**intitp«ion#l percep- 
tion Tair" UpT) 
U957) 

rtoodi Jbhnton £ 
'tbtott (197B) 

Burn* £ C#v*Y (1957) 

"Affect tol*-T*)sirkg 
Inutranint" (ARTO 

tkiutich U975) 

Doqtich * «*dl* (1975) 

r«ihb«eh- (1973) 

r*ihb*ch 4 too (1968) 
H r«shba«t\ And Re« 
Affective Situ4tlonal 
Tflftt for Empathy 11 
(TASTE) 

riftvcll* at ai. 0.973) 


Edmonson (1974) 
"Test Of SOOitl 
Iftfefinte," (Tit) 

Ntiw Inltrymant 
(in pr#f*t#tion) 

i ■ 



* I( 4 ipteific rt#tn*i# do*a not follow * rflfftrertfa* the 4tttba** Wd flotm B*p«lm*nt* I r^sfc or 



manlpyUtUm- 





SI COMPONENTS 


Appropriate 
JU114* 


SOCIAL 
COHPREttEWStON 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
1KSICHT (PfiftfCM 
PERCEPTION) 


MORAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


REFERENTIAL 
CCKHWICATIOH 


SOCIAL 
PRCS L£rt -SOLVING 


14-34 
»nth* 












i 

tnettthft 


Turth (i9?*) 
H«U« • Rtib«rts 

in johnien 

(1*76 J 

*Jtole Knw 

meh«ls7 UH7) 
* Cosip tsh tn<9 ion 

(WFSI) 


(in prep«ft- 

tien) 


- 1171) 

Kin? (I97U 

New Instnimint* 
(in prepara- 
tion) 


KarAtftoa (l?7)) 
ttoiiftna* t 

H^thorP (1975) 

' Or** n spun ft 
Sin«oni*on 

( im> 

"comnuni c at i a? 
All NoceasJtty 
StOpft" taws) 


Chan, ftetth • MM 
(1*1C> ^InUr* 
pmonal rtetie* 
seolo* (m) 

tttlftltr (197?) 

Shur* * spivocM in 

WinBvC llPFVr 

*fr«*ehool I fj tor- 
por «noi pjrobltuv- 
salving T*it? 
(flFS) 
Nov InittumftntN 

(in prftp*r*6ion> 
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to the MftcM; gf thi cbll4 mm4 tbm t please place 4 chert 
Ml* thi ikille lilted balow that tfaii eliild can do, if haw 
not ptfiwally iwttri thii chiW dwHHtratinj t iwtUqjLv skill, 
bw ymi fed cwfidttt ttet tin cMld does taw that oeeeetency, you 
itill fl«t 1 «hi«k, vw Might reeojniae unf of tk« ftua tm 
thft toning JtoaptUhmt Profile Isanfwd* 1574), 



THIS QTOOttl j 

_- VKibil cratii £ra 
nUhta I It, el leaker (with 
' or witilflUt tht UU of aidft) 

S h> Li h fa*? vision accept 
ablt for hnrul purpuas (with 
or without tin ma of tidi) 

?Uad lieu 

_H* up toy \im floor or 

^Jarry toy Wh4l4 or 
waikin? 

M*nUfy pictuii in boo* 

ikui lain 



■ "show* or # show b" 



Attain sitting paaitiw 

_ _fa gpnfldB to tht sound 
■ H Mii' t ( fi Hto> w fell") 

knob 



Point to parti of doll ob 

at Soim fwfi choir wittat 
mifitancg 

A rt for vfflti by naming 
objects 

C ly* dni void ragpdasi 

W rite litura 

H ua pifiturei of comm 

ofijwta (for tu airplane, 
ball, shin^ bat) 

_Pd11w j cHnandt in proper 
order 

to t wt Iterieo 
_ . fl ^a age and birthday 

_ Q wrahand pupua Itio^ on 
ton tilt uater, inside 

learn left fici] right 

__Qofls«taisd nwbsrs up u 10 



Juili er puii object*, m 
as toy! 

Jrifcate actions, 
such ai clap hands, tou^t 
noMp fitci 

Judicata dMire* by gestwrir^ 
and/or utterance 

Nana foliar pietura zitte 



CanpMhani "another" 

tespond correctly to aim« 
of tht foiltfirig Ko^ejtBj 

(U ^iwdfl , 

,(b) *M the on tht 



An edibh reinfereera effective with this eniid? PUaia circle 
KB ho 

if fo, what etfttla rainforcsta rak best? 



if this child has any dietary leotricttow, pltase jpecif/r 



If food winters should not be ustf with thia child, tfiat type ef 
rainfoteers do you reoo&und? 



mm tou vteri ho for tour hsij , 
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., Appendix C 

Documentation of Retardation 



Subject 



Dooumentatlon of Retardation 



Available Toft Data* 



E tiolog y /Di ag no» i • 3 
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7/10/78: Baylty Ratio 



8/9/7»s Baylty Dorlved 
* * 55 



Down'* Syndrome 
Mode rftt 9 MR 

ChrowMWM atonorwHtyj 

ttoderato Hft 
Palsy 



102 



S/lft/? 7 * Bayltty Dttfived 
IQ - 2ft 
Denver 

l4~lft BIO** 



Sever* MA 
Seizura disorder 
po«j>i&ility of .a<tv#r#v^ 

environmental 

deprivation or abuae-'' 
DAvelopmtntal dalay/.l^ 



103 



8/2 3 /7ft: Bay ley Do rived 

io. « 49 



Moderate HR 
Nerve pal ty 
Developing ntel delay 



106 



9/28/77t Stanford Binat 
10. - 40 



Moderate MR 
Occtoittl encephaly 



108 



5/5/?6t BayUy Ratio 



Down's KVndrome 
Mild MR 



110 



JL1/1V74: Cattail 

Function in9 
12-12.3 mo** 
Derived Ifi * 74 

10/74t vineiand SO. * 75 



CP 

Borderline spastic 
quad*ap«aaia 



Ratio ifl'e. were available in aeroa children** liles^ obtained by 
iVh/CXi x 100 3 JG, Vhtre DA * Dovelopaejital Age. >i 4artv*d 10 i* a 
ratio I? calculated by the experimanter. 
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128 



129 



Available Teat Data Etiology/Diagnosi! 



Subjict Available Test Data Etiolo$y/DiagAoiifj 



VWTTi Sayley 

Ratio IQ * 42 



Moderate HS 
Seizure disorder 
&n*rtl divBlopwnhl 
dtiay 



6/23/77; mi full seal* NUd K 

10 1 Sfl Eneejtulitig 
PPVT 
19 Ol 



5/H/79r Stanford Mm 



Siitures, herpai, etc* 



Hild m 

leisure disorder 
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127 



3/17/77: BayUy 

Ino ceiling) 
Derived Ifl - Si 



5/10/76? Hot Uftad 



Meningitis possibly 



2/10/76* taill filler toferafca hs 

tola Sf Hental 
Tests 

Ratio lQ - SI 
3/3/77; ViflelaDd 



Hoderat* KB 
Hydrocephaly 



Vn/TSt Sayley 



VM/Wi 6ayl*V 

Ratio IQ ■ 16 
VVTTi Vinsjawi 
48 



Savin mntal and 
rotor retafdaticn 



PwfCTOd MR 

SiilUFes 
Eneephalgpatfiy 



200 e/J0/7?i feyley 

S*ti* l(j ■ £9 



201 ?/23/77j SiyUy 

wrlvad Jq * S3 
Vimland 



Hildly delayed; HR 
SpfietH t fine rotor 
prebl™ 



Own 1 ! B/Rdjwne 



4/7/75i Cattail 
1^2* 



Sevire Mft 
Hydrocephalus 



203 



7/12/Tfli flayl^y M1& stetional 

Derived JQ » 60 and cognitive 
deprivation 



9/29/75; Test apt listed iordrrUne HR 

IQ 5 W Central proceagtog 

diflcienei« 



i/17/77i fl^ey J 
W/TBi ftlpern Boll 

hi had 15 = 77 



Down's syidtsie 



204 



20S 



WU/TJt layley 

Derived tg * 41 
Vlnaland 
* 21 it.*, 



3/30/78* MST ■ ataomal 



Moderate MR 

Microcephaly 
Hild CP 



Pom 1 a syndrone 
Further diagwls 
deferred 



B/21/Hi No respond to Mental retardation 
ttstijif Further diagnosis 

deferred 
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Subject Available Test Data Etiologj/Giagftosis 



Subject Available wt Abta Etiology /DUgws U 



208 



3/</76i Bayley Sever* until retardation 

Derived 1q ? 20 seizure disorder 
Vineland 

5**1 y* # & ma T 
SB ■ » 



1/6/79: tftah Teit of 
Luigtuge Dev. 
Uscere * 2.6 



Mental rittrdation 
Seizure ditorder 
Further diagnosis 
deferred 



21S 



218 



6/J&/7S! Stanfer4 Unit Severe >4Et 
(asstrai basal) Brain danage 



1/22/71: Baylay 



Oerlvri IQ * 54 Seizures 
Vinebnd Delayed ipae^b 

SA * 24 (Viiftg derived TQ and 

SB ■ 11 AAHD classification * 

Mderata MR 



12/20/77i baiter 
IB * 77 
Vlnelafld 
ft* 2*5 
SB - 63 



9/24/75? feyley 

■ earivfld IB ■ 33 
VineUnd 
sa ■ 13 aw* 



Borderline HI* 
Dyspraxia 



SJveft 



220 



231 



Ifedatet W afrinitferedj Moderate to did ft 
does not yield 
aura 



6/29/Tli Stanford BJn&t Mental retardation 
(w basal) 



7/11/77? hit not lilted Wnttl retardation 
IB ? 46 Seizure disorder 



211 ' 6/26/76: Stanford Umt Moderate 



U/U/78S Denver 
Ho SCOT 



town's syndrrara 
Mental retardation 



212 



211 



6/|/76i Stanford lint Borderline HR 
IB * iftordld 
floa-vfltbal Hisfcey 
wbrwka fast 
borderline 



12/21/16; Stafford Binet Moderate to severe MR 
18* 21 



m 9/27/78; Denver 

haults aijnawi 
to age * normal 
6/9/77: Barley 
Nffl »fl 
Sit * 71 
Vfoeland 
FttAGtioning at 
$ nos* 



Mental retardation 



2U 3/1/78; Testis 

intonpleta 



diagnosis {tefirrld 
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Appendix D 



Social Maturity Bank Protocol 
%p v.: and Scoring procedure 



Me ■» MvUnt your opinion rtout ch* "iDeiil Mturtcv* *t ch* ,mu»- ^ 



U«n on* child thi iim nwbtr* 



' HOiC 



1HAWC TOO VERT HWCH FOR au OF VOUR OOOftftATtOT. 
FU Ui return thli ap i00o M POTi ibU* 
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t: " Scoring Procedure 

* highlit numerical lank given by teacher 

teaohar'a nting, or number given to a particular fthild 
ft -> rating utod in tnnlyiie, where: 

R/K - cJiiid'i actual social maturity rating relative to the 

r : ji-:y- raat of his or her classmates 



Appendix £ 
Sample Permission Lettars to Paronte 
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\ M Portir Mm Child Mpment Mr 

lipttdtf , 101 



flurhttmt 

Hi in cttduetfaf i miiitli iirir on ck hvilopunE at mUl ^ 
wkUln iftllli iji ehiUfffli Thw iMUi, m btllivi, tfc feprtant 
ufttti fll thildrfe 1 ! ttfiiii MiiAitt mi tmpitt® oriirt* !k mff 
at SUfW tin Sfbflpl ifpimily toil? CooptUEUQ, ind w 
tovih til Hftl^tlAft rf pui child in ikU itudy, 

nilfrn pmtlpufei la Ehli ifodr flUH ifcifliicitri * nwbti gf 
IttHlfct ei tlj t fcfttu Ehii itudy mjf tc- uiifrl tet turn sur* 
Htultt rtinfllni, All p4tsiti uto vlU ttcim foil ftpUnutoi M 
u» Mailt q[ tta itri; bid fair bpllsiEUAi. 

huiuutWm 7 m chU4 w piiticijiM n **d jwr pntiite* to 
iitW Mi/Ml UIq ft 4«t«nlat mh thififi it {1} Efaa tffitin dlindiii 
of hliAv httdtop, mtvnw iq r until tp , imlnmui tact 
u Wime* frr ttn rauUi, Alt Muwtai 411 k fctpt itricil T 
HiUdtuui* It nil* bi ittd wilr ft pifci cblldtifl in» iialUf i|i 
« rtiUtjf imp foe \mm 

tt fog Etau hivt T o &r ihlU ^vrtlvlfitt 1ft tkii nujj, rieui 
smli tht igEjWtoj Jg* in jlji ■BMtiJ fora |* indkiti censor 
HMt utuuOri itiiclid fort to your 4bUd'i msta Loot forvwj 
u Niriflf Urn m » io«a 11 pMlHi* 



ftttk fto no ftjih, 



Jib Ujchrrtlpa 
ItMflCch Fillou 



llH J* ftlitMIHft, FU. 

*itUEw( Dirittor, tauteh Tnln|n| Jwpiq 




/ Frank Porter Grafem Chjjd bevdfopment Center 



13 



f |tvi ippmi! ! w child n piclclpiei In rtii 



1 dd lot viii u hi^ ^ child prticlpiti In Chit 
«m4>. 
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f v M Porter firabam Child fievdeummt Center 



hi? Pitintij 

Vt m twdsctiftf i Puittli itufy M the dralflpttne of mill eotoMicitltn 
ittlii fa flhlWnfh Thnt iktlli, « billet in itpitut etpetu of eMldm'i 
i«Ul awftbiii ttf itcopiUm *f rthm, Ito it*(f at the Cht^*L mil Da? Cm 
Ctatir U fclodly c«ptwttt| tdth u bj *ltalD| m to tit their fcuMnt, for this 
imitth. to uwUt tte ottiici&jctoii of you? MU It tHte. tady* *hich will **|in 

Cbttfan tirtitlpttrtt fa fti* tcudy till fat tfitoiitwtd i mnta ef t»e* 
11U Ufti trtwlrtfli ftaa*whil typti o( towftlctttan etch it poiftttnj ud ihwlfl&t 
The mUte nt ef ti*ii will hi idttaUfefr* to tich child Indlwtduilv ^ ipeU, 

llKteHiiDi, tflti Bjf utltUqti ftnUui wk has itant thii tkllditb find 
ttnu tub tnutifltto* *g4 m]*ytbit. im liftgjli if ttth itiiUa li ippminwly 

aoiinubit 

ft til! Mid te tew yo4f ebitf'i birthdtti to o¥iit tt |Uh chiUren lata 
stalUr lit for tiltiafl* In trtdfr to mute ttat the ehlldnn partial I ln| 
ripwftt i crett-mriw «f ftctil iM twwtte ciitrtii vill itse nt*4 to 
titter ioromt Ion m hi, mti t*d pm?* inzm fw" t*ri chU4 T i fiU* thti 
lnfDr»tlM» ullicted b e»et (074, uill tt ktpt urtetljr tariinHttlil «d only 
ue4 l* iftuit in mi dfitt ihitiu tt eMdtw* »*y Mao witfckw ywft «biU 
Irni thti lerij 11 «y tim. 

the mfiUi oE ifcU itfdj uy fci for htun cuMiculu pliauiUt* Ml 
pnfttt vht with vlU melvt full iipliatftat 0! th* riiulCi ill tt* itudy mrf their 
UpUmlm* tt you tjrts to nave |Wf child pArtlcl^btE in Mn Btuar f 11 iiMrihed 
Ami pUtjt ^iekj* tflgrogfim bi foiw to inditite your foAHAt t tti yfl*r 
lipitunt It* turn ttiifei tt jiur ifilT 1 ! Ciiae^ Ve leek E^nd to heiri^t 
ftoiTou u imn pftiiibki 



Thiol jfw «ry aitih for yw cwptfiilw, 



Jh *lict»r-tiwa torn J* ^tmnisui 

P^^ircJi fillw MtoeUti IKittctor . 

Aiic4ich TftMn$ ?R|f« 

Q I do uc yiih t# Iwvt m child piTCtctptte tn ehli itrffi 
P t ftq iprpmil for v tHtt tB Ptrtlcfeit* In All fM u dtictl^d, 
tout ii(niwt« 
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Appendix P 



Description of Talks and Procedure** 



PERCEPT PRODUCTION 



Task l* Show toy. 



Itie Stimulus object for this task vis a stuffed bear. 
The child was handed this toy, with its front toward the 
child, by the experimenter <|) and asked to show it to the 
other person (o) whr? fas fitting across iw the child. 0 
asked tte chUZ, "can you show n the bear? Cm I see thl 
bear? 1 Virions equivalent pforasings wire allowed for this, 
and all. tasks* If the child shoved the back of the toy, 
he/she was asked, "Show no thebear*s face* or any equivalent 
variation. The purpose of this task was to see if the child 
wold make a distinction between giving and showing in 
general, and secondly, to see if the child would turn the 
toy to fact 0. 



Tasks 2a and 2b. Show card picture. 



Black aftd whits photographs (approximately 17 x 12 m] 
of objects Miliar tc the child (§.g>, a kitty, a doll) 
were handed to the child with the picture side facing towatd 
hirs/her* For task 2a the picture via right side up; for 
task 2b the picture was upside dom* Th? child was asked to 
show each picture to 0 who ua§ seated opposite h^n/hiri 
This and subsequent picture showing tasks wew designed to 
see how capable young children were of showing nonegoeen* 
tricaily, Le, r turning the picture so that the other* but 
no longer the child himself /herself, could see it. 



Tasks 3a p 3b, and 3e* Show block picture, 



These stimuli were wooden blocks {approximately S x 
5 x 3 aa) , each with a photograph of a faalliar object gluid 
onto one of its s^are faces* Each block had a separate 
picture; there was a monkey, a girl, end a cartton character 
front Sesame street* 

Variation 3a was similar to variation a of task 3; 
the child was handed a block, picture face toward hiii, and 
asked to show tk depicted object to 0* 

In variation 3b, the child was handed a block and 
asked to ahow the picture to 0, whose eyes were closed* The 
purpose was to determine if tEe chiH understood that dosed 
eyelids prevent a person from seeing. Tht instructions ware 
the sang as in ftt previous tasks, but if the child made no 
effort to open o's eyes, 0 would say, B I can't see the 
picture" or "Help m see the picture. ■ 

Variation 3c was similar. to 3b, except that Q's eyes 
we covered with her hands* Thus, 0's eyelids constituted 
a proximal visual obstacle in variation 3b and 0 r s hi&ds 
play the sairc role in variation 3c, If the child showed 
the objict without Moving the hands, 0 said, "oh, I can't 
see it. Sfiow it to Hie so I can see the~picture," or any 
equivalent variation. 



Task 4, ShW cubs picture. 



The stimulus a hollow cubui open at one end like 
a cup {approximately 5 x 5 em wide and 7 cf& deep—hence not 
literally a "cube"}. A photograph of 3 toy kitten was 
glued to the inside bottom of the cube. Bencer a child 
would presumably have had little direct experience showing 
Under these conditions. 



itosk 5* Show S*s back. 



The child was facing O and asked te show his/her 
back to 0* The purpose was to lie if the child could show 
something (x) which he/she could only partially see or not 
see at ail /"involving his/her own body, to another person 
who nay also become nonvisible in the course of the showing 
act. Instructions for this task were; "show m your hack" 
or r w Cati I see your back?" If the child pointed to his/her 
Maptid from I^mptrsr Flavtli, & Flavell (1977) back, the question was again, "Can I see your back? 1 * or any 

equivalent variation- 
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Task Ei show large, imovable object, 



0 stood with tier back to a large, immovable object 
fe.g,, I door! and said to the child, "I want to see the 
door. Can you show it to ae? 1 The purpose was to see if 
the child would physically or verbally turn 0 toward thi 
door (ill if X itself wen not novable. tta"0 moved only 
a far~as tfofchild would tun her* adding "I still cannot 
see it/ if wt turned far enough, in case of no response, 
thi Child was prcwpted by # "Cm you htlp me eee it?" or 
■ore explicitly* "Take my hand. Fix ma so 1 can see it/ 
This task required that 0 be turned to X rather tlw the 
opposite, ai in most showing situations? 



Tank 7. Show stick picture* 



The apparatus for this task consisted of tl) a round 
wooden dowel , approximately 60 en lon9 and i/2 cm in 
diameter, and |Z) a cardboard cut-out of a rabbit, about 
21 m high. The top of the cut-out was loosely attached 
near the top end of the dowel* The ejperimenter had the 
child hold the dowel near the bottom end, so that the 
dowl was vertical and thi rabbit faced the child* Thi 
child was then instructed to show the rabbit to 0, fitted 
oppose The intended solution was tp rotate tEe pole 
until the rabbit faced 0. Like task 4, this task presus** 
ably confronted the child with a novel shoving problem that 
could not be solved by any overieamd, rote shoving 
gesture. 



Tasks ia and lb. Show from behind screen. 



In variation Ba, the child was locate* on one aide 
of a portable scran (almost 2 m high and about H/2 n 
wide) and 0 was located on the other side, fltey could not 
m each ofter. The child was asked to show only his hand 
to 0. The purpose %as to ate if the child could show a 
seen X (i.e,, part of the child himself/herself) to an 
unseen 0t 0 asked, "can I see only your hand?" or "Stow m 
pur hand, not all of you, only your hand 4 or any equiva- 
lent variation. Variation 3b was virtually identical, 
except that the child was asked to show the task 7 nick 
picture rather than his/her hand to the unseen 0. 



Tasks Pa and 9b. Show on toy panel 



The toy panel used in this and other tasks (e P g,, 
lla f lib, 15a, 15b) was shown in Figure 1, viewed at an 
angle front the child 1 ! side* Its dimensions are approxi- 
mately 120 x 30 it & fhrdoll, dogi and car an per- 
nanently fixed in place on the horizontal board in the 
positions display in Figure 1. The horizontal support 
board can slide back and forth, or can be locked and 
fisted in piactfj the same is true of the vertical obstacle 
boardi After the child had become familiarized with the 
operation of the panel, he/she and O sat on the fleer, 
facing each other, with the toy panel between then. 

In variation 9a* the support board m freely mova- 
ble and the obstacle board fixed in place. The child had 
to show the toys to O by moving the support board. The 
Particular toy the caild had to show was initially hidden 
from Q**but visible to the child — by the imobile obstacle 
board? The purpose of the task was to discover if tiie 
child would recognize the presence of an obstacle to 0*s 
vision and think to move the toy fros behind it hy sliding 
the support board, instructions were similar to those of 
earlier tasks* If, aftsi: the child moved the horizontal 
board a little so the toy was still completely hidden, 0 
would eay, *i still can't see it-=can you show it to ne* 
or, ."Fix. it so 1 can see it," or f I want to see it/ etc. 
O was careful not to ask the child to "move" the toy* but 
would wiggle the support board a Uttle if the child did 
not respond at all to the instructions. This nonverbal 
proript was used in all toy panel tasks* 

In variation 9b, the obstacle board was made mova- 
ble and the aupport board immobile. Instructions were 
similar to those of variation 9a. 



Task 10, s points. 



For this task 0 simply said to the child/ "i^re ia 
the door7* The purpose was to see ifthe child would point 
to the object in order to identify its position for 0, and 
also if, while pointing* the child will alternately took at 
0 and the object, 

Although ihis task is not a showiffl task in the strict 
sense, It was included in the percept production category 
for two reasons: (a) pointing is an attention directing 
gesture and as such certainly percept Proving? fb) pointing 
may be a developmental ancestor of more directed, mature 
showing* 
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PERCEPT DEPRIVATION 



tasks lift and lib* Hide on toy panel. 



Thie tart was the percept deprivation counterpart of 
tasks 9a and 9b, in variation 3a, the support board m 
movable and the obstacle board was fixed In place. The ob- 
jective was to see if the child could hide an object by 
awing it behind a fixed obstacle- £ said, "Can you hide 
the X (toy) turn »a? B or any other equivalent variation, II 
after the chili's response the toy vas still completely 
visible o Muti say, "I can still see the toy and I don't 
want to see it anymore. Can you hide it?" Or "Hake it so I 
can't a« it,' &i in task 9, 0 avoided saying anything like, 
"You ftove it so i can't see it? 

In variation Ubi the obstacle board was movable and 
the support board fixed, The objective was to see if the 
child could create a vision-blocking obstacle between o and 
X. Instructions followed thoM of 11a, 



Task 12, Hide, large imovable object. 



Thii task was the percept deprivation counterpart of 
task h 0 stood facifig a large, ifimovable object in the 
room— a door, She then said to the child, "fix it so I can't 
see the door," or "Can you hide the door from wtT or "I 
don't want to see the door mjsore, Can you do something?" 
If the child did not respond* 0 prompted by saying something 
like, "Can you take my hand anl fix me bo I can't see the 
doerf* The task objective was to test the child's ability 
to "hide" an iwobile X from 0 by moving 0 rather than X. 



Task 13* Hides, 



The child was asked tc hide hkself/herself from 0. 
instructions were siaply, "Can you hide from me?" or "Go"and 
hide so I can't m m/ If the child did not completely 
hide himself/herself, 0 would say, "I still can see you-* 
make it so I can't see'you," 



Task 14, Hide S's hands, 

This child was asked to hide his/her hands from 0. 
Unlike the other Percept deprivation tasks/ X here becoies 



nonvisible to the child as well as to 0 after the hiding 
act, unless the child turns away Iron 0 to hide his/her 
hands rather than simply putting thefl Behind his/her back. 



PEKEFT DIAGNOSIS 



Tasks 15a and 15b. 0 looks, 



These tasks utilized the toy panel {see Figure 1) 
with its three toys* and without its vertical obstacle 
board, Both 0 and the child were seated un the floor facing 
each Other, with the toy panel between than, O f s eyes were 
elearlv visible to the child, She faced straight ahead, 
directly towards the child, and closed her eyes, in varia- 
tion lift, She then moved her head towards the right-hand or 
left-hand toy (this choice was random for each subject) , and 
then opened her eyes, Eyes and face therefore pointed in 
the sans direction, 0 then engaged the child's attention and 
said, "What toy do I lee?" or "Show me the t^y I am looking 
at," or "point to the toy I see/ or simply, 'What's that?" % 
If no response^ £j would say, "Look at me, tfhat toy do I 
see?" 

In variation 15b, g'g tyes pointed to the right-hand 
or left-hind toy, while her head remained oriented toward 
the middle toy^henco, a directional difference between 
head and eyes, The task objective was to see whether the 
child would use the eyes or the face as a cue to what obiect 
0 was looking at. Instructions were the sane as in varia- 
tion ISa, 



Task IS, 0 points, 



While the child 1 ! attention was directed elsewhere, 
0 stood facing him/her with her am fully extended and her 
Index Unoer pointed toward an object scree distance away, 
(ft doll sitting on a small chair, placed about six feet away 
from the experimenters and the child, was used consistently 
for this task,) to c looked toward the doll she called the 
child's name and satf, "tint's that? 1 or "Bring me that* 4 
(never mentioning the object's name), 
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Appendix C 



Soppl* Comunication T*«k« Protocol 
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Task 1 by Social Age Level 



Appindi* H 



Strategies of 3B Retarded Children: 
Tasks by Social Age 



Strategies 



NO CREDIT: 

Na responte 

Fefuesd fir threw 
object; pushed it 
away 

Other • incflrfect 



Social Age Level 



Two Three Four 



PARTIAL? 
Gives 

Shows untttiented 
r-ishid toward 0 
fainted 

Other - partial 



COMPLETE 

Shows oriented 
■ correct 



Talk by Social Age level 
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Task 2b by tiocid Age Level 



Strategies 



NO CREDIT; 

No response 

Rsfased or threw 
object; pushed it 
*way 

Other- - incorrect 



Social Age Level 



Two Three Four 
{N*in (H-12) 



PARtlALi 

Gives 4 

shore horizontally 2 

shows vertically, 
unoriented 1 

Pushed toward o 1 

Pointed 3 

Other • partial 



COMPLETE; 



Shows 'ertically 
fight side up 

Other - correct 



Strategies 

HO CEDITi 
N& response 

Mmi or threw 
ebjectf pwhed it 
away 

Other - incorrect 



Social Age Level 
Tw> TUee Four 



PARTIAL: 
Gives 

Shows horizontally 

Shows vertically, 
unerientid 

ppBhid toward o 

pointed 

child u-orltnta 
picture 

Other • partial 



COMPLETE! 



Shows vertically* 
right side up 

Other " correct 
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?45k 3s by Social fttje Level 



Task 3h by social Ap Levil 



Strategies 



social Ag§ LfcVfl 



two Ttirti Four 
(M"1T) {K«ll) (N»il 



NO CREDIT: 
So response 
Rt fused Id sm viy 
Other = incorrect 



Strategies 



NQ CREDIT; 
Ko respgnse 
Refused In some way 
Other * incomvt 



Social Age Level 



TWO 



three 



Four 

[»■« 



PARTIAL; 
Gives 

Shows horiswully 

Shows vertically, 
unorienttd 

Pushing 

Pointed 

Other - partial 

KWPffiTJEf 

Slwvs vertically, 
right side up 

Other - correct 



id 



PARTIAL; 
Stares 
Gives 

Opens eyes, no show 

Shows, eye? closed 

Shows closely, 
eyes closed 

Pointing 

Pusnsd toward 0 

touched or poked 
at o's hands or eyes 

Other ■= partial 

COMPLETE; 

Opens eycsr shows 

Child tellt o what 
to do 

Other * correct 
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Tssfc 3c ay social hp Level 



Task 4 By Social Age lawl 



Social Ag4 ttvel 



fecial Age Levtl 



Strategies 

SO Cft£Mt: 
Kg RSpojtse 
fowled in way 
Other * incorrect 

PARTIAL: 
Stanl 
Siyis 

Hoves hand« r no shew 

Stovs, covered eyes 

stows closely ■ 
corned eyes 

Picture bttween hands 
and eyes 

poted or touched hands 
to move ttaflu 

Pointed 

child zcnn m eyes 
Qthor * partial 



Two Thrfce Four 
t»*11) (N^12} (N*9) 



COMPLETE; 

toves hand^ stows 2 
Child tells 0 what to do 
Otk r - comet 



Strategies 



Tro Ttoe Feu: 



NO CteSITi 
No response 
Refused in so&e way 
Other - incorrect 

PARTIAL; 
Points 
Cim 

Shows cu&t t not 
picture 

Sliowi picture 
cnoriented 

c ^ open 

j?d up 

Otner • partial 

COMPLETE! 

Shows picture, 
right ride up 

Other - correct 
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Talk S by Sochi hqc Lfrtf&l 



lit 



S trite? Us 



Social Age tev?l 



Two 
ID "17) 



(N = 11) 



Four 

to --9; 



NO CREDIT i 
So respcnn 
foesn't know body 

fiifused 

Qthir - inrormt 

PARTIAL? 

points to back 

iteedei to be shown 
0 of E's back first 

Other - partial 



COMPUTE: 
TUrfls back 
other - correct 
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task £ by Social Ag& Uvil 



Strategies 



Social Aji Level 



Two 

At "HI 



ttati 
IS 5 521 



■ ; CREDIT! 

No raspers a 1 

Unreliable fes^nse I 
Oths - incorrect 

PARTIAL* 

Points to object 2 I 

Other - partial 4 2 



COMPLETE! 

Turns 0 

5 wtlks 0 to another 
loor 

3 corm^nds 0 
Other - correct 
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16D 



Strategies 



Social Age level 



fm Three Four 
(Ml?) (Hill) 



NO CB6BIT* 

Do response I 
Other - incorrect 2 



FACIAL; 
Gives 

Shows horizontally 
Turns partially 
Points to bunny 
Other - partial 



Turns fully 
Other - correct 



task 3a by Social Age J/tvel 



Strategies 



Social Age level 



Two Three Four 
W*W» (N * 11) OM] 



HO OlEPITs 
Ho response 
Mmn 
Incorrect 

PARTIAL: 

(joea aroufii aad shows 

Stews and peeks 

Peeks through cracks 

Pushes hand up 
against screen 

Other - partial 

COMPLETE; 

Shows hand(s) only 

Puts hmdis) through 
crack 



Other • correct 
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Task 8b by Social Age Level 



no 



Task 9a by Social Age Level 
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Strategies 



Social Age Level 



Tvo Three Tour 

(HIT) (M - 12) (M9) 



NO CfEDIT: 
No response 
Refuses 

Otter - incorrect 



PARTIAL: 

toes around and shows 

Shows and peeks 

peeks through crack 

Pushes Pp against 
screen 

Other - partial 

COMPLETE i 

Showa pktm only 

Put* rabbit through 
ctacls 

Putt rabbit over top 
other u correct 



Strategies 



social Age Level 



Two Three Four 
(H*17| (N = 1J) (H») 



NO CREDIT i 

Ho response 

Too difficult for 
child to manipulate 

Unreliable 

Other - incorrect 



PARTIAL; 

Points to object 

Grabs toy; tries to 
pick it up 

Other - partial 



COHPLETEl 

Slides board 

Shows by scale other 
beani 



Task ib by Social Age Level 



Task 10 by Social Age Level 



SQCidl Age Laval 



Social Age Level 



Stratefiefl 



HO CUDIT! 

NO response 1 

too difficult for 
child to rcanipulate 

Unreliable 

Other * incorrect 

PARTIAL: 

points bo object 

Grabs toy; tries to 
pic* it tip 

Other - partial 

Slides board 
Shows by Sonie other 

Other - correct 



Two 

W»17) 



Thre& 

(N - 12} 



Four 



Strategies 



Two 



Three 



Four 



NO CREDIT* 

Ho response § 
unreliable 1 
Jtefuses 

Other - incorrect 1 

PARTIAL: 

LoaHs frm 0 to X 

other - partial 1 

COMPLETE i 

Points at X 1 

poiati at x, looks 

at 0 7 

Point! to screen 

Other - comet 



i"t> 



m 
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Task 11a by Social Age Level 



Strategies 



Social Ags bevel 



Tva three Four 
{n*17} Ins 12) (ii-)) 



NO CREDIT; 

Hp response 

Too diff icuit to 
nuftipulate 

flnrettable 

Otfter - incorrect 



10 



PARTIAL: 
Stows 



drabs toy; tfiea ts 
pick it up 

points 

other - partial 



COffi-LETEi 
Kides 



Hides by torn 
other means 

Otiter - correct 
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Task lib by Social Age Level 



Strategies 



Social Age Level 



Two Three Four 
(tie 17) in -12] (H-» 



NO CREDIT! 

So response 

Too difficult for 
chtU to manipulate 

Unreliable 

Other - incorrect 



PARTIAL] 
Shows 



Grabs toy; tries to 
pick it tip 

Points 

Qthgr - partial 



COMPLETE! 
HWes 



Hides by some other 
means 

Other - correct 




Task 12 by Social Age level 



176 



Task 13 by Social Age level 



177 



SMiU Afi Level Social Age Level 

fiio Three Four fro Three Four 

Stf etegiti ft * ffl (jiES1 _ Strategies (H * 17) (N * U] w - 1) 

m credits ko crasoiT; 

Ho r eiponse 10 1 1 No response 11 I 1 

Refuses 1 2 Refuses 1 

IBKrtlijfrle Othflr * incorrect 1 1 

other ' incorrect 111 

PARTIAL! 

PMKAL; Rides egocentrically 1 2 

points to object 2*1 other - partial 
Other - partial 111 

COfffLBTBs Dld$s nonegwentric*ny 4 8 7 

Turm 0 . Ill Other * correct 

Creates obstacle 1 _„ 

Moves 0 sanewhere 
Pushes ha&d over 



QHunds D {to close 

or cover eyas* etc.] 2 
Other ■ cgrrect 



199 



179 



Task 14 by Social Age Level 



Social Age Level 

fro Three Four 
(H^ 17) AM) 



so am?'* 

tier reiponse 7 I 

Refuses - 1 1 

Shows 4 3 

Othfi M iiKorreet 2 2 



PARTIAL: 

Hides vfcole seH 
Other - partial 



COMPLETE* 
Hides 

Other - comet 



175 



Task ISi by Social Age Level 



Strategies 



Soeitl Age Level 
Two ThrfiB Four 



no CREDIT: 
No response 
Refuses 

Incorrect response 
Wo eye contact 
Other - incorrect 



?ABTlALi 
tooks at 0 
Other - partial 



CCKPIEIE: 

Correct response 
Other - correct 



il 



200 



201 



180 



131 



Task 15b by Social Age level* 



Strategies 



Social Age level 



TWO 
{JU171 



Three 
INi 12) 



FOttt 



CSEDltt 

no response 
Refuses 

lftcorreet response 
N& eye contact 
Other - Incorrect 



PARTIAL I 
looks At 0 
Other * partial 



COMPLETE! 

Correct response 
other ■ correct 



task IE by Social Age Level, 



Strategies 



Social Age Level 



Two Three Pour 
(N*15) (N«ll) (N ■ 9) 



HQ CBEDITj 
No response 
No eye contact 
' Other - incorrect 

PARTIAL* 

Looks at face 
Looks at hand 
Other - partial 



COMPLETE i 



Looks toward 
object 

Other - correct 



14 
1 



11 



ERJC 



Taik 1 by social Age Level 



m 



Strategist of SI Hofitetarded Children! 
Talks 1»23 by Social Age 



Strategies 



NO CREDIT; 
No reiponse 

object; pushed it 
away 

Other - incorrect 



Social Age level 



Two three Fgyr 
<N = 10) (N = U) (N»32) 



PASWALi 

Gives 6 

Shows unoriented 5 

Poshed toward 0 1 

Pointed 2 
Other - partial 



COHPIETE; 
Shows oriented 
Other » correct 



ERIC 



205 



Tank 2* by social Age Level 



Talk 2b by Social Agt Ural 



Strategies 



Social Age U/ei 



Two Three Poof 



SO CffiWT! 

No response 

Refused or threw 
object; pushed it 
away 

Other - infflrreet 



PARTIAL: 
Glvii 

Shows horizontally 

Shows vertically, 
uaorlented 

Puihtd toward 0 

Pointed 

Other - piftial 



COMPLETE: 



Shows vertically 
right side up 

Other - correct 



27 



Strategies 



Social Age Level 



Two Three Four 
(fl-18) (11*11) (HOJ) 



HO CtUDlTi 

BO response 

Refused or threw 
object; pushed it 
iway 

Other - incorrect 

PARTIAL! 
Gives 

Show horizontally 

Shows vertically, 
uuiwtad 

Pushed toward o 

Pointed 

Child reorient? 
picture 

other - partial 



COKPUETEj 



Shows vertically, 
right side up 

Other « correct 



2B 



207 

ERIC 



HE 



1B7 



Task 3a by Social Age Laval 



task 3b by Social Age Level* 



Strategies 



NO CREDIT; 
No response 
Refuse! id some way 
Other - ifleflf Ptct 

PARTIAL 
Gives 

Shows horiso^ally 

Shows vertically, 
unorientid 

Pushing 

Pointed 

Other - partial 

oonutst 

Shows vertically, 
right side up 

Other - correct 



Social Age level 



Two Three Pour 
{KMB1 (Mil) (H-3M 



! 27 



Social Age Level 



Strategies 



Two Three Four 
(Hi IS) ID- 111 (HO!) 



NO CR£DITt 
No response 
Refused in some way 
OUter - incorrect 

PARTIAL! 
Stares 
Gives 

Opens eyes, no show 
Shows, eyes closed 

Shows closely, 
eyes doted 

Pointing 

Pushed toward 0 

touched or poked at 
0*s hands or eyei 

Other <* partial 

COMPILE: 

Opens eyes, shows 

Child tells 0 vtwfc 
to do 



24 



Other » correct 



209 



UA 3e by Social A$e level 



m 



Task 4 by Social Age Level, 



1E9 



Strategies 



Social Age Level 



Tro Three Pout 
(11 -U) (mil) - 32) 



NO CRSRi _ 
No response 
Refused in sons way 
Other * incorrect 



PAKTIALi 
S tires 

Gives 

Itovas hands r no show 

Shows, covered eyes 

Sho*s eksely, 
covered eyes 

picture between hands 
and eyes 

?0W or touched hands 
to then 

pointed 

Child coyer* own eyes 
Other * partial 



COMPLETE: 

tovei hinds f ehwe 

Child telle 0 what to 
do 



11 
13 



Other - correct 



Strategies 



Social Age Level 



TWO 
(»■ IB) 



three 

01 "ID 



m CREDITS 
No response 
Refused in m% way 
Other - tnarract 

PAMIAL; 
Points 
dives 

Show? cube/ not 
picture 

shows picture 
unorimed 

dh&vs cube, open and 
up 

Other - partial 



COMttJETE; 



Shows picture!, 
right site up 

Other - comet 



2? 



ERIC 



2it 



19G 



taak 5 by Social Age tavel 



strategies 



social Agt Level 

Two Three Pour 
(Hi 16) (Mil) IB" 32) 



HO CREDIT* 

No reBpGRS'a ^ 

Doesn't know body 

parts , 1 

Otfter * ihowmt 

Points to back 5 

Needed to be shotm 

O or I'g back first 3 

Qtber - partial 



COMPUTE; 
Turns back 
Other - correct 



in 



Task f by Social Age Level 



Strategies 



Social ty* Level 



Two Three Four 
{If- IS) flu 11) (Ht U) 



W CREpITi 

No response 
Unreliable response 
Other - incorrect 



points to object 11 
otter - partial 1 



COHPLETE: 
Turfts 0 

S valka'O to mother 
Joor 

3 commands 6 
— * 

Other • eerwot 



I 14 



212 

9 



213 



LS2 



TasJt 7 by SDDldl Age Uffli 



Strategies 



NO CREDIT? 

Ho response 



Social Ay* Level 



Two Three Four 
(Nil?) (MU1 



PARTIAL* 

dim 

Shove horizontally 
TyrftB partially 
Point? to bgnny 
other * pittUl 



COMPLETE: . 
Turns fully 
Other * correct 



29 



193 



Task ta by social Age Level 



strategies 



Social Age Level 
Two Thru Four 

(«=ie) m-m (k-3J) 



NO CREDIT; 

HQ response 

Refuses 

Incorrect 



PARTIAL? 



Ghs around and 
shows 

snows and peaks 

Peeks through cracks 

Pushes hand up against 
screen 

Other - partial 



12 
1 



OgftUHIi 

Ehovhanais) only 

puts handls} through 
creek 



16 
1 



other - correct 



215 



Task 6b try social 'Jtye Lewi 



194 



Talk M by Social Ags Lavel 



195 



Strategic 



Social Agg Level 



(NM8) 



(HMD 



Four 
{(^32) 



No response 
tefus&g 

Otbar - inmrrect 



PARTIAL; 



Goes a^und and 
shews 

Sftowa and t,eeks 

Peeks throufi. ccsck 

Pushet up ^galnat 
soften 

Other ■■ partial 



11 
1 



COMPLETE! 

Shows picture only 
Putt rabbit through 

Puts rabbit over top 
Other - cor net 



IS 

1 
I 



Social Age Level 



Tvo Tk«e Four 
(H-ll) (K-lll (M«32| 



HO CREMf! 
to response 

Too difficult for 
child to manipulate 

Unreliable 

Othtr - incorrect 

PASTIftLf 

Points to object 

Grabs toy; tries to 
pick it up 

Other - partial 

COMPLETE: 

Slides board 

Showed by acne other 
mm 



31 



21? 



196 



Taafc Sb by Social Age U?el 



Strategies 



Social Age tarel 



Tvo Three Four 
(N*1B) (11-11) tN s 32| 



NO CSEMTi 

No response 

Too difficult for 
child to manipulate 

Unreliable 

other - Incorrect 

PARTIAL! 

Point* to object 

Grabs toyf trlfi ta 
pick it Dp 

Other - partial 

Slides beard 

Showed by scats other 
nans 



10 



n 



Other * correct 



19J 



Talk 10 by Social Age Level 



Strategies 



Social Age L? v?l 



Three 
(H-ll) 



Four 

m*32) 



NO CREDITS 
No response 
unreliable 
Refuses 

Other - incorrect 

PARTIAL: 

Uoks f im 0 tfl X 
Other - partial 



COMPLETE* 

Faitti at X 

Points st $ t looks 
at 0 

Points to screen 
Other - correct 



2( 



218 



219 



190 



Tuk 11a by Social Age Level 



Strategies 



Social Age level 



Two Thr&e Four 
(11*11) {K - 11) (N * 321 



HO CREDIT* 

Ko resp&itse 

too difficult to 
manipulate 

Unreliable 

other - incorrect 

nmm 

Sims 

Crabs toy; tries to 
pick it up 

Points 

other - partial 



14 



COMPLETE* 
[tides 



Hides by sane other 
means 

Other - correct 



6 3D 
1 



159 



Task lib by social Age Level 



Strategies 



Social Age Level 



Two three four 
((1 = 16) ill) (tic 32) 



NO CREDIT; 

No response 

Too difficult for 
child to manipulate 

ihreliabli 

Other - ineoitwt 

Shows 

Grabs toy; tries to 
pick it up 

Points 

Other - partial 



13 



COMPLETE: 

Hides 



Hides by some other 
means 

other - corrat 



30 



ERiC^O 



?asJt 12 by Social Aga leva! 



Task 1J by Social Age Uvel 



Strategies 



Social A$e Mvel 



TVo Three four 
(H-1S) ifl'll) (N-»32) 



MO CREDttt 
(ffl ttspcmsfi 

Melisble 
Otter- incorrect 



15 



1 3 

2 5 



PARTIAL* 

points to object 
Other - partial 



COMPLETE* 
Turns 0 

Crates obstaclt 
mm o scffl^ae 

pushes hand over 
o's eyas 

Cewandfi 0 (to close 
or eover eyes, etc*) 

other - correct 



Strategies 



Social Age Level 



Two 



Thrift 
(H = ll) 



HO C»j 

No response U 
defuses 

Other - incorrect 2 



Pour 
<N* 32) 



PARTIAL; 

Hides egficentrieaity 1 
Other - partial 

COMPLETE? 

Hides nonegOGgntrically 1 
otiur - comet 



3 
l 



ERLC 



23 



Task U by Social Age Level 



202 



Task 15a by social Age Level 



203 



Strategies 



HQ CREDIT: 
No response 

Show 

Other - Incorrect 

PARTI Hi! 

Hides whole self 
Otter - partial 

CQHPLEfEi 
Hides 

Other - correct 



social Age Level 



tw Three tour 
{Hilll (HMD (N=32) 



29 



Strategies 



HO CREDIT: 
Kb response 
Refuses 

Incorreet response 
No eye contact 
Otter - incorrect 

PARTIAL? 
Looks at 0 
other - partial 

COMPLETE; 

Correct response 
Other - correct 



Social Aqe Uvil 

Two three Four 
(N*1B) (N^U) (N»32| 



IS 



10 



32 



ERIC 



Jd4 



225 



204 



Task 15b by Social Age Level 



Strategies 



Social Age Level 



Ttfd 



TlltH 
(K^ll) 



Ml 
IN '32) 



» CREDITr 
K9 response 

pauses 

Incorrect response 
No eye contact 
Other - incorrect 



PARTIAL; 
Looks at 0 
Otha - partial 



COMPLETE? 

Correct response 



10 



JO 



Other - correct 



205 



Task 16 by Social age Level 



Strategies 



t*Q CREDIT; 
Ho response 
No eye contact 
Qthff - incorrect 



Social Age Level 



Tvo 



Three 
(Mil] 



Four 
(11*32) 



PAffllAL! 

Looks at face 
Looks at hand 
Other - partial 

COMPLETE: 

Look? tonrd object 
other - correct 



16 



32 




227 



207 



Task 1 by Chronological Aga Level 



Appendix J 



Strategies of 51 Bonrstarded Children; 
Tasks 1-23 by Chronological Age 



Strategies 



HO CREDIT! 

No response 

Seiused or thrtw 
object; pushed it 
away 

Other - Incorrect 



Chronological Age Level 



Two 



Three 

Oi-ii) 



Four 
(I "14) 



PARTIAL; 

Gives 7 3 

Shows unoriented 6 5 

Pushed toward 0 1 

Print* 2 1 

Other - partial 1 



COMPLETE: 

Shows oriented 
Other ■ correct 



19 



0 

ERIC 



229 



Task 2a by CfcHHtflogical Age Level 



208 



Task 2b by Chronological Age Level 



209 



Chronological Age level 



Two Three Four 
Strategies (NU9| {n > 24) 



Chronological Age level 

Two three F&ur 
Strategies l$*W (H*18) (N * U) 



NO. CREDIT 

Ho r eiponie 

Refuaed or threw 
object! pushed it 
. away 

Other * iworreet 
Gives 

Ihows horizontally 

Shows vertically, 
unofientfrtJ 

Pushed toward 0 

pointed 

Other - partial 

COMPLETE i 

Shows vertically 
right side up 

Other - comet 



14 



20 



NO CREDIT; 

No response . 

Refused or threw 
object; pushed it 
away 

Other - Incorrect 

PARTIAL; 
Gives 

Shows horizontally 

Shows vertically, 
unorianted 

Pushed toward 0 

Pointed 

Child reorients 
picture 

Other ■ partial 

COMPLETE! 

Shows vertically, 
right side up 

Other ■ correct 



13 



21 



231 



lift 



m 



Task 3a by Chronological Ags Level 



Strategies 



ethnological Age level 

Two Three Pour 
(N«lj) (Hili) (N*20 



Task 3b by Chronological Age level 



Strategic 



Chjonslesical Age Level 



Two 



three 
[1MB! 



NO CREDIT! 
No response 
Refused in fiotte way 
Other - incorrect 

FJWULi 
Gives 

Shove horieontally 

Shows Vertically, 
unoriented 

Pushing 

pointed 

Other - partial 

COMPLETE 

Shows vertically , 
right side up 

Other - correct 



14 



20 



NO CREDIT: 
No response 
Refused in some way 
Other ■ incorrect 

PARTIAL! 
Stares 
Gives 

Opens eyes, no show 

Show, eyes closed 

Shows closely, eyes 
closed 

Pointing 

Pushed toward 0 

Touched tt poked at 
0' ? hands or eyes 

other * partial 

COMPLETE: 

{ftfins eyes, shows 
Child tell* 0 what to do 
Othlf - correct 



19 



ERIC 



23S 



TMk Jo by Chronological Age level 



212 



Task 4 by Chronological Age level 



2]3 



Chronological Age Level 



TWO T^rie Four 
>•!>) (a -11} <N*2*) 



NO Credits 
No response 
Mused in flwe vay 
Other - incorrect 



PMTCALj 

9tir*s I 
Gives I 
Moves tands, no show 
Shoya, covered eyes 3 
Shows closely, 

covered eyes 5 
Picture between hwds 

Poked or touched hands 
to me then 



Child covers cwi eyes 
Other - partial 

COM? LETS s 

Moves Hindi, shows 
Child Ulls 0 whit to do 
Other - cornet 



13 



Chronological Age level 



Strategies 



Two 
fN-19) 



fhre* 
(»* 18) 



(N*24) 



HO CSEDIT? 

No response 
Refused in sm vsy 
Other - incorreet 



PARTIAL: 

Points 
Gives 

Shows cube, not 
picture 

shows picture 
unoriented 

Shows cubs, open §bd 
up 

Other * partial 

COKPlfiTEi 

Shows picturei 
right side up 

Other - correct 



11 



2 



35 



ERIC'" 



2H 



Task 5 by Chronological Age level 



Strategies 



Chronological ftge Level 

Two three Four 
(tf-19) (N - 24) 



NO CHEAT! 

No respond < 

B&ean't jtn&v bod/ 

parts 1 

Mused 

Other • incorrect 

Points to tart 6 

Needed to be shown 

0 or E'fi back first Z 

Other - partial 



COMPLETE: 
Hria back 
other » correct 



11 



a 



SIS 



Task 6 by Chronological Age Level 



Strategies 



NO CtiDHt 
Ho response 
Unreliable response 
Other * incorrect - 



Chronological Age Level 



Two 



Three 
{N*le) 



Four 

(N * 24) 



PARTIAL* 
= Joints to object 
other - partial 

CQMPLEIEt 

Turns 0 

| walks 0 to 
another foot 

S comarols 0 

Otter » correct 1 



12 



10 



12 




Task 7 by flroiplogical Age Level 



Hi 



Task Ba by Chronological Age Level 



217 



Strategic 



Chronological Age Level 



Two 

mm 



Three 
(I'll) 



FOttf 
(N s 24) 



Strategies 



Chronological Aji Level 

Two Thrse Four 
(N* 19) (]|«1S) frill) 



SO CKBITi 

ito response 
Other - Incorrect 

mm 

elves 

Shows horizontally 
Turns partially 
Points to bunny 
Other - partial 

COfffLEKi 
Tunis fully 
Other correct 



16 21 



NO CREDIT: 
jfe response 



PARTIAL 

Goes around and show 

Shows and peeks 

peeks through cracks 

Pushes hand up 
against screen 

Other - partial 

COMPLETE; 

Shows handle) only 

Puts hand(s) through 
eiack 

Other - comet 



11 
A 



11 
4 



2 1 



239 



211 



Task Bb by Chronological age Level 



Strategies 



Chronoiagiciiil Age Level 



Two 



Four 

(H*24i 



NO CREDIT; 
No response 
Refuses 

Other * incorrect 



PARTIAL? 

flwa around ati shows 

filwi and peaki 

Peeks through crack 

Puehea up againat 
aorees. 

Other - paf till 



11 
1 



10 

3 



COMPUBTEt 

Shows picture only 

Puts rabbit through 
crack 

Puts rabbit over top 
Other - correct 



15 

2 
2 



219 



Task 9a by Chronological Age Level 



Strategic 



Chronological Age Level 

Two Three four 
(1-19) (Ml) (Mi 24) 



HO GuSHi 

NO tcipojtee 

Too difficult for 
child to manipulate 

Unreliable 
Other * incorrect 

mm 

Points to object 

crabs toy; trita to 
pick it up 

Other ■ partial 

fflfinii 

Slides board 

Shoved by sone other 
. mans 



16 



23 



i 



A JJ 

ERIC 



241 



Task Sb by Chronological Age fcml 



220 



Task 10 by chronological Age Level 



221 



Strategies 



Chronological Age Level 



Two 



Three 
(t)*lfi) 



four 
(II- Ml 



Strategies 



Tw Three four 

|N«l9) |H«1|} (H«24) 



NO CREDIT! 

No response 

Too difficult for 
child to futii^Ute 

Uweliabls 

Other ■ incorrect 

PARTUS! 

Kinfcs to object 

Grabs toy; tries to 
pick it up 

Other - partial 

Slides board 

Showed by stsi other 
, mm 

Other - correct 



11 



24 



NO CREDIT ! 
No response 
Unreliable 
Refuses 

Other - incorrect 

PARTIAL: 

Looks from 0 to X 
Other - partial 

oomnit 

Points at X 

Points at X, looks 
at 0 

Points to screen 
Other ■ correct 



2 a 

15 18 

1 



9 



24; 



Task Ha by Chronological Age Level 



222 



Task Lib by Chronological Age level 



Chronological Age Level 



Strategies 



Two 
(R*19) 



Three 
(NWS) 



Four 



NO CREDIT: 
No response 

Too difficult to 
manipulate 

Unreliable 
Other - incorrect 

PARTIAL; 
Shows 

Grabs toy; tries to 
pick it up 

Points 

Other - partial 



14 



COMPLETE: 
Hides 



Hides by some other 
neans 

Otter - correct 



12 23 
1 



Chronological A?e Level 



Strategies 



Two 
(»■ 19) 



Three 
IN* 18) 



Four 
{K-24J 



HO CREDIT! 

Nq fisponse 

Too difficult for 
child to manipulate 

Unreliable 

Other - incorrect 

PASTIAls 

Shcivs 

Crabs toy? tries to 
pick it up 

Points 

Otter - partial 



14 



CGftPLETE f 
Hides 



Hides by some other 
fleam 

Other - correct 



13 



24 



244 



ERIC 



2 



224 



Tadt 12 by chronological Age level 



Strategies 



Chronological Leva), 

Ivj Three ?aur 
(M13> O^lfi) (U = M) 



»0 CREDIT: 
No response 
Refuses 
Unreliable 
Other ' incorrect 



16 



PARTIAL; 

Joints to object 
Other - partial 

COMPLETE? 
Turns 0 

Creates obstacle 

Hoves 0 iciitswhere 

Fushil hind over 
o r s eyes 

CamwA$ 0 (to close 
or cover iyes, etc*) 

other - correct 



Task 13 by Chronological Age Ltvil 



Strategics 



Chronological Aga Level 

tvd Three Pour 
(N E 19) (N - IB} (N*24) 



NO CREDIT; 
No response 
Refuses 

Other * incorrect 



14 



PARTIAL! 

Hides egocehtrically 
Other - partial 



CQHFlETEt 



Hides nonegcceib 
triMlly 

Othgr - correct 



22 



247 



task U by Chronological Age Level 



226 



Task 15a by Chronological Age level 



227 



Strategies 



Chronological Age Level 

Two Three Four 
(11*19) (I-18J (N*2i) 



NO CREDIT; 
No respomt 
Sefuses 
Shows 

Other - incorrect 



1 

s i 

2 1 



PAMIALi 

Bides whole self 
Other = partial 



COOLER: 
Hides 

Other - correct 



12 



22 



Strategies 



Chronological Age Level 

Two Three Four 
(H-H) (N*18) [N = 24, 



ftt CREDIT; 
Ho responds 

Befyaes 

Incorrect response 
Ho eye contact 
Other - incorrect 

Loofca at 0 
Other - partial 



COMPLETE; 

Correct response 
Other - correct 



16 



17 




228 



task I5b by etiological Age Level 



Strategies 



Chronological Age tevtl 



Two 
£N-<1S} 



Thrae 



FOuf 



MCREDIfi 
No f espouse 
Refuses 

Incorrect response 
Mo eyg contact 
Other - incorrect 



PABTlALi 
Looks at 0 
tthsr - partial 

C0HPL5TE? 

Correct response 
Other - correct 



10 



14 



23 



229 



Task: it by Chronological Age Levi! 



Strategies 



Chronological Age Level 



Two 



Three 
<N - 18} 



Four 
(MM) 



NO CMPIT: 

No response 
Ho eye contact 
Other - incorrect 



PARTIAL; 

Looks at f aci 
Looks at hand 
Other - partial 

COMHJBTE; 

Looks toward object 
Qther - correct 



17 



16 



24 



251 



Appendix K 



Infarction on the 
Vanelttri Social Maturity Scale 



VMELAND SOCIAL HATlflim SCALE 

The manual pertaining to the vineland Social Katurlty 
Sc&te (Boil* 1993) contains a thorough account of the 
following; U) description of tlft scale, including inf. nna- 
tioa on its construction and procedures tor a&inistrstion; 
{2) standardisation and validation data; and [1) Applica- 
tions of the scale to various populations* Specific points 
of interest which are relevant to the use of the Vinelind 
Social Maturity Scale (V5MS) in the present study will be 
reviewed tolo?. poll 11952) define* social competence as 
"a functional composite of human traits which sebsems 
social usefulness as reflected in self-sufficiency and in 
service to others" (p. J)\ Xs such, the VSMS offers a neans 
of Investigating the constituent variables of social compe- 
tence. Such variables include self«help r locomotion, occti- 
pation, coeuflunicationr self -direction, and socialization 
skills. 

the normative standardization of the vshs m based 
on a sft«Ple of 620 subjects selected from the Greater' 
Vinelarcd, New Jersey* area* Tht {[roup included 10 malt 
aiui 10 fgmaie white subjects at each life age from birth to 
30 years of age* This sample did not include children with 

educational reUrdation, §ental deficiency or limiting 
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handicaps, and children of various nationalities were 
selected according to their eomunity representation. (The 
actual normative remits for each scale item are contained 
in tables in Chapter 9)* 

Several statistical cautions pertaining to the stand- 
ardization dati are points out by Doll tl?53) * Specifically, 
the nuciter of subjects deluded is relatively snail which 
sets some limits on the genertlizability of the findings* 
tanda* sampling of subjects did not take place; instead, 
'controlled simples* vers selected in order study social 
competence in relatively snail homogeneous groups, Hencei 
Doll actually asserts that "certain statistical procedures 
are dubiously applicable" l]u ue). 

%e general information of the vsms contained lelov 
is taken directly from the 1965 Condensed nmzl of 
Directions t 



Hie central purpose of each item of the Scale is to 
represent some particular aspect of the ability to 
loo* after one's own practical needs. The specific 
Ltama aim to sample such various aspects of social 
ability as self-sufficiency, occupational activities* 
coraunicationi self-direction, and social participa- 
tion, and to reflect Progressiva freedom from need 
of *9Sistanci, direction, or supervision on the part 
Of others. The items aim to avoid measuring intel" 
ligence, skill, achievement! personality, emotion- 
ality, and the specific results of tnvirorcnental 
opportunity, training, incentive, habit, and so on, 
as such. The influence of such factors is ^Pressed 
in terns of their conpoeite capitalisation for 
socially independent behavior, 

To facilitate administration of the Scale, the 
detailed items are roughly grouped according to 
general similarity of content, However, each iteja is 
to be understood as a measure of general social 



saturation. By grouping similar items in categorical 
hierarchies the examiner is able to apply the scale 
with more facility, thus qnUHy appraising the posi* 
tion of the subject examined in" respect to each of 
these major aspects of social competence. 

Each item of the scale has a growth span of 
several years frort which an average age may bk derived 
as a standard for purposes of sealing, the maturation 
curve as a whole reflecting individual differences in 
development* The results from the sum of items passed 
by a given subject are then reduced to age scores 
according to the average performance of normative 
Ufe-afe groups. These average scores are indicated 
by separating the items into year groups as total 
Scores i The items of the Scale are to be scored cn 
the basis of intonation obtained tm scaeone 
intimately familiar vith the person tooted* aich as 
the mother, the father, a close relative, guardian, 
attendant/ or supervisor (pp. M) , 



X sample ecoring form for the VSK is included in this 
Appendix, The iteis are clearly grouped into general age 
periods* ranging from 0-1 to 254 years, vith each age period 
including item? frcu several Jkill categories, senee, it is 
possible to glean an idea of the competencies appropriate 
for eadh age by examining the protocol* As can be seen from 
the scoring form, a child whose social age is in the two 
year range may play with other children* use names of 
familiar objects* eat with a spoon, flat a drink unassisted, 
initiate her/his own play activities, etc* h child whose 
social age is in the three year range may accomplish such 
thingi as eating with a fork, relating experiences, or play- 
ing cooperatively * Finally, a child at the approximate 
socld age level of four may typically 'perform* for otherir 
wash her/his hands unaided, help at little household tasks, 
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and care for hsr/himself at toilet. 

Total aeores from the Vine land Social Maturity scale 
nay bo converted to equivalent social age values by referring 
to the table contained in the manual, poll (1953) notes 
that tha final ecore obtained should be interpreted with 
■pedal caution under circumstances involving crippling, in 
health i sensory defects, or other barriers to opportunity. 
However # limitations due to intelligence level/ emotional 
attitudee* or ffocial conditioning, for example* are presumed 
to bt re f lac tad in the Scale itself. 

In tha present study* the vineland Social Maturity 
ScftlO ii tf» L *d to obtain an estimate of the developmental 
status of the children included in this study. For all 
subjects* social ages (sa> and social quotients (sO) were 
obtained uain^ teachers as informants, since the communica- 
tion taiki uaad in this study are believed to be social in 
natural subjects were grouped according to sa for descrip- 
tive purposes and SA scores were correlated with communica- 
tion tasfc total and sub-group scores. 
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ASS 




BY £D(3AR A. DOLL, Ph.D. 



NAME, _ - . Grade .Date. -~ „ 

Lwt Hut Vffir Manib V*r 

Residence ^ - School JJorn „ 

MA 1Q- Test Used When „ Age 

Vmb Months D*y* 

OecopHi OD — _ ..Qms, Ytf r - *ip Schooling 

F*th*r'< Occupation _ Clm ™^-._Yeira E:p Schooling 

Mother 1 * Occupation Clm Yean Exp Schooling 

Inform**** ., w ^„^ + ^Utionih^ + ,^^„ wt , t „.^„ t ^^ 

toformanft ^ ^ ^-.JUsiI Score' 

Haofcapi Addition*] pis 

REMARKS: Tottl score* 

?>t equivabriL 

Social quartern . ... .„ ^—„ lt . ^ 

Age Periods 

C 1, *Crow$": laughs ^ 25 

SHG 2 + Balances head 25 

SHG 3, Grasps objects within reach 30 

S 4, Reaches for familiar persons 30 

SHG 5, Rolls over _ 30 

SHG 6 + Reaches for nearby objects ... 4 35 

0 7. Occupies self unattended 43 

SHG 8, Sits unsupported „ 45 

SHG 9, Pulls self upright 55 

C — 10- "Talks"; imitates sourds J5 

SHE — IK Drinks' from cup or glass assisted J5 

L 12, Moves about on floor 63 

SHG 13. Grasps with thumb and finger 65 

S ™ 14- Demands personal attention 70 

SHG 15, Stands alone .„ ,85 

SHE 10. Does not drool ~ ,90 

C ^ 17* Follows simple instructors 93 

tKcy to c*re»ev>tiJ tttmgcmm of iitms; 

SHG — SeJJ-hefp itntn\ C— Conimgokaiiort L — Locomotion 

lut-m*SS SSS* "-aSSST o- 0 ""**™ AMERICAN GUIDANCE SERVICE. INC. 

• Fw HKiSKNl of Koriw «* «Th* Mctturcmmi of Swfcl ConijMn™." PUBLISHERS- BUILDING. CIRCLE PIHES. MINNESOTA M0» 
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i-n 

L — . 18 + Walks about room unattended l + 03 

O 19 + Marks with pencil or crayon 1.10 

SHE 20. Masticates food „ _ „ uo 

SHD 21. Pulls off socks ^ _ U3 

O — 22 + Transfers objects _ ],20 

SHG 23. Overcomes simple obstacles » 1.30 

O 24. Fetches or carries familiar objects 1,38 

SHE 25 + Drinks Irom cup or glass unassisted „ _ I + 40 

SHG 26 + Gives up baby carriage — „ _ 1,43 

S — 27 + Plays with other children l + 50 

SHE 28. Eats with spoon l + 53 

L 29 + Goes about house or yard 1^3 

SHS ». 30. Discriminates edible substances 1.05 

C 31* Uses names of familiar objects 1.70 

L 32. Walks upstairs unassisted «♦ l + 75 

SHE 33 + Unwraps candy 1 1,85 

C 34 + Talks in short sentences 1,95 

ii- m 

SHG 35. Asks to go to toitct L98 

O .~ 36 + Initiates own play activities 2*03 

SHD 37 + Removes coat or dress ; 2 + 05 

SHE 38 + Eats with fork 2.35 

SHE 39 t Gets drink unassisted , t . 2 + 43 

SHD 40 + Dries own hands „ _ 2.00 

SHG » 41, Avoids simple hazards ; 2.85 

SHD 42 + Puts on coat or dress unassisted » 2.85 

O 43 t Cuts with scissors 2 + 88 

C 44. Relates experiences „ „ 3J5 

m-iv 

L » 45. Walks downstairs one step per tread 3.23 

S 4& Plays cooperatively at kindergarten level 3.28 

SHD 47 t Buttons eoat or dress » 3.35 

O » 48, Helps at little household tasks J 3.55 

S 49 t ^Performs" for others 3.75 

SHD » 50 + Washes hands unaided 3.83 

IV- V 

SHG » 51* Cares for self at toilet ! 3.83 

SHD 52. Washes face unassisted „ 4.65 

L 53 t Goes about neighborhood unattended 4.70 

SHD 54 t Dresses self except tying 4J0 

O 55, Uses pencil OMrayon lor drawing „ 5J3 

S 5o\ Plays competitive exercise games » 5.13 
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v- VI 



0 ..... 


,,, „„„ 57* Uses states slsd waeon 


C 1 4 

........ h.. . J^l 3 


c 


58. Prints simple words ^ 


5.23 


s 


59. Plays simple table games _ 


5.63 


SD 


60. Is trusted with money .. 


5X3 


L 


61. Goes to school unattended „ 


5.83 




vi.vn 




SHE . 


........ «i, UVtC nJHIC IVl duTGaUyilJE H .-++-.++++++++++.++,..+. r. .!++ + .++++ ++ + 


- 6.03 


C 


« 63. Uses pencil for writing 


6.15 


SHD 


64. Bathes self assisted 


, 6.23 


SHD 


65. Goes to bed unassisted „ 






vn.vm 




SHG 


.+++++++ u u» ieij3 mjih? iu uudricr nuur -•++++-+++++~+++.-++..+---l+.+++--++++++. t + t .... ++l+++++++++++++ . 4 


7.28 


SHE 


67. Uses table knife for cutting ,7 


8.05 


S 


68. Disavows literal Santa Cfaus 


8.28 


s 


........ 69. f^articioates in tire*adole scent olav 




SHD 


70. Combs or brushes hair _ . 


8.45 




VIII . IX 




0 . 


71. Uses tools or utensils 


8,50 


0 .... 


72> Does routine household tasks 


8.53 


C 


73. Reads on own initiative 


8.55 


SHD 


74. Bathes self unaided 


8.85 




IX « X 




SHE 


75. Cares for self at table 


9.03 


SD 


76. Makes minor purchases 


9.38 


L 


77. Goes about home town freely , 


9.43 




X-Xl 




C 


78. Writes occasional short letters 


9.63 


C 


79. Makes telephone calls 


10,30 


0 


80. Does small remunerative work 


10.90 


C ... 


81. Answers ads; purchases by mail 


11.20 




XI • XII 




0 


82. Does simple creative work 


1115 


SD 


83. Is left to care for self or others „ 


11.45 


C 


84. Enjoys books, newspapers, magazines 


: 11.58 




XII - XV 




S 


85. Plays difficult games 


12.30 


SHD 


86. Exercises complete care of dress 


12.38 


SD 


8?. Buys own clothing accessories 


13.00 


S 


88. Engages in adolescent group activities 


14.10 


0 


89. Performs responsible routine chores 


14.65 
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XV-XV1I1 

C 90, Communicates by letter „ ^ 14,95 

C ~ 91, Follows current events „ 15.35 

L 92, Goes to nearby places alone ,.. ]5 h &5 

SD 93, Goes out unsupervised daytime _ : „ J6J3 

SD 94, Has own spending money « 16,53 

SD 95, Buys all own clothing .,. 17.37 

win -xx 

L 96, Goes to distant points alone .... jg + 05 

SD 97, Looks after own health „ _ ig + 4s 

O 98, Has ajobor continues schooling „ ] 3^53 

SD 99, Goes out nights unrestricted 18,70 

SD _ 100, Controls own major expenditures 19,68 

SD 101, Assumes personal responsibility 20,53 

XX -XXV 

SD 102, Uses money providently 21,5 + 

S 103, Assumes responsibility beyond own needs 21,5 + 

S J04, Contributes to social welfare _ 25 + 

SD 105h Provides for future 25 + 

XXV+ 

O 106, Performs skilled work 25 + 

O 107, Engages in beneficial recreation 25 + 

O 108, Systematizes own work ; ; t A 25 + 

S 109, Inspires confidence ,, ; 25 + 

S „ 110, Promotes civic progress , _ 25 + 

O HI, Supervises occupational pursuits ,,. 25 + 

SD 112, Purchases for others ; 25 + 

O »l 1JJ, Directs or manages affairs of others 25 + 

O 114, Performs expert or professional work 25 + 

$ 115. Shares community responsibility 25+ 

O Il6 h Creates own opportunities „. .„.. 25 + 

S 117, Advances general welfare 25 + 
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h Lee, WC* . j^ggssiSs . communicg t jv^ competence via the 
■ rMttlj^^eh Paper prepared for The Mati&nal " ~ 
}ml on Seal gtitt Profiles of Program Effects on 
Children, 'ludcd by Adminiitration for Children, iouth, 
and Families, Unpublished manuscript, Cornell Univer= 

2. Chan, K. S., Greenspan, S,, & 91acher*0ixo^^ J* Mir™ 
B ersonalayareneas in early childhood; B&UopBE^of 
research measures , (JTObllshed manusc^iptj Unwmtv 
of California, Los Angeles* Department of Education, 

I. Chandler, H, J., Mm, D M i Smith, M, peyglOF«tenUl 
chinjw in contiibution of shared experience to 

. soQJW perflBCtWfrMUMf milS i Paper presentiTat 
the Southeastern society fat Research in Hunan Develop- 
ment, ttapel Hill, B.C., 1974* 

4. Seisin, R. L. A itwctural analysis of th^ ability to 
take another's social perspective; stages in the 
Jivgowent"ol role-taking ability Paper presented at 
m mooting of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Philadelphia, 1373* 

5* Strayer, J M Bigelow, L, k toes, b. "1/ "you,* and 
point of view / Unpublished study t siion Frastr 
university, Surnaby, British Coltonbia^ Canada, 1971* 

6* Siji^saon, h J*t k Foye, H t ^■taKlngj.mijoral 
jaddifint performance of retarded adolescenta. and adnj tg 
arfl non-retarded children ~q£ similar neiiUraqe ," " Paper 
presented at tut rhth Annual symposium, Jtan Piaget 
Society, Philadelphia, June, 1975, 

7. Keyes, i f J./Hoentann, H< v.* l Rogers, C* J. The 
dev_glQpTOT\t of listener coffiggtence , Paper pra&enE&d at 
the blennlar meeting of the Society for ^search in 
Child Development, Denver, 1975, 

B, ftedgon, H. ti. t Hurtig t A* L<, fi Kurdek, L. Character- 
lstiesof refpntiaUoaiiinnication in children . Paper 
presented at the Fifth Biennial Southeastern Coherence 
on Human tevelopnent, Atlanta, 1978* 



9t DiRisi, D. ft., I Aiello, J> R, nonverbal elements of 
social behavior jjflfj successful canity adaptation of 
the mentally retarded , Paper presented at the Eleventh 
Annual Gatiinfrirg Conference on Research in. Mental 
Retardation, Gatlinbuq, Tenn., March, 1978, 

lDi Apptlbrai, h, Personal cdpunication, Hay 16, 1979, 

11. Beftig, R, Personal eomunieation, ffey 15, 1979, 

12, Bowes, Bi c< Peraonal comuniGation, Hay 22, 1979* 

13. Appelbaum, H. ftfsohal cOnmuiication, September 1, JS77, 

14, Blaeher-Biaon, Sn iStmeonseon, R, J t & on^-yeag 
follow-up of a study of the effect of eharS"b^fieace 
on roie-taXifiq performance in retarded children . VmT 
ptefientea at the Eleventh Annual Gitlinburg Conference 
on Research k Mental Retardation, Satlinbarg, Tenn., 
March, im* 
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